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JANUARY AND FEBRUARY BARCAINS at 
AUT DREW SS’ 


Two LARGE 


DRY GOODS 


HMPORIUMS, 


204 and 906 Water St., City of Meadville, Pa.; 59, 61 and 63 Spring St., 
City of Titusville, Pa. 


When not convenient to visit either of my stores send for samples of such goods as you desire. When orc 
= will be sent C. O. D. arties who order goods to the amount of $25.00 or over will receive their gov's | 
ree of charge. All orders filled satisfactorily or money refunded. V 
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W. iH. Andrews, 


Meadville and Titusville, Pa. 
Will offer from now until March Ist, 


Black Cros Crain Silks, 


IN THE FOLLOWING FIVE NUMBERS: 


My $1.50 quality Black Gros grain Silk I sell at $1.25 per yard. 
My $1.75 quality Black Gros grain Silk I sell at $1.50 per yard. 


My $2.00 quality Black Gros grain Silk I sell at $1.75 per vard. | 


My $2.50 quality Black Gros grain Silk I sell at $2.00 per yard. 
My $3.00 quality Black Gros grain Silk I sell at $2.50 per yard. 


This gives every one who desires to make a present ofa | 


Silk Dress or to buy for their own use, an opportunity to get a 
Bargain and at the same time secure an article from an estab- 


lishment at which they can feel assured only Reliable Black | 


Silks are sold. 





Big Bargains In Double Wool Shawls at $4.50 Worth $6. 


Black F'rench Cashmeres. 


My assortment of qualities and shades of Black are large, 
and consumers will find it to their advantage to give me a call 
before purchasing elsewhere. 

My prices are 40c, 45c, 50c, 60c, 65c, 75c, 85c, $1 and $1.25 
per yard, in widths from 36 to 46 inches. 


New lots of 64 Black French Fabrics opened expressly for| 


the Winter trade, from $1 to $2.50 per yard. 
Felt and Flannel Skirts at 50c, 75c, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and 


$3 each. 
OvoT IN Two. 


In order to close out, with one grand swoop, my entire stock 
of Figured Silk and Wool French Dress Goods, I have mark- 


ed them at about Half their former price, affording consumers | 


a rare chance for bargains, and one not often met with. 

$3 French Dress Goods marked down to $1.50 per yard. 

$2.50 French Dress Goods marked down to $1.25 per yard. 

$2 French Dress Goods marked down to $1 per yard. 

$1 50 French Dress Goods marked down to 75 cents per yard. 

$1 French Dress Goods marked down to 50 cents per yard. 

@@ The above are all six-quarter goods. 

I have also reduced the prices on a number of my fine cloaks 
to close them out quick. They are a grand bargain and 
cost but a trifle more than a low-priced one. 

$45.00 Rlack Beaver Cloaks marked down to $30.00 each. 

$10.00 Black Beaver Cloaks marked down to $25.00 each. 

$35.00 Black Beaver Cloaks marked down to $22.50 each. 

They are all new, stylish, handsomely finished, and will be 
feund bargains indeed. 


LA ROSA KID GLOVES. 


3 Buttons, $1; 4 buttons, $1.25; 6 buttons, $1.50; 8 buttons, 
$2; 3 button Windsor Kid Gloves, 50 centsa piir; 3 button 
Blanche Kid Gloves, 75c a pair. 4 button Undressed Kid 
Gloves. Foster 10 Hook Black Kid Gloves, $2 per pair. 


| 
_ Dress Goods Bargains. 

38-inch Figured Dress Goods at 25c per yard. Sold by other 
dealers at 35c. 

Double Fold Mohair Dress Goods at 20c per yard; regular 
price the country over 15c per yard. 

My dress goods at 32¢¢c and 15c per yard will be found the 
best value ever offered at the prices. 

All Wool Dress Goods at 50c, 75c, $1 per yard, that will be 
found special value at the prices. 
| Plaid Dress Goods at 10c, 124¢, 15c, 25c, 50c, 75c, 95c, $1.25, 





| $1.50, and $2.50 per yard, all bright, new and handsome. 





| Cloaks Dolmans & Ulsters 


Large varieties. Low prices. Newest shape, and hand- 
| somest goods. 
Beaver Cloaks at 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 dollars each. 


. Beaver Cloaks at 10, 12.50, 15. 18, 20 dollars each. 


Beaver Cloaks at 25 30, 35, 40 and 50 dollars each. 
Diagonal Cloaks at 15, 20, 25, 35 and 40 dollars each. 
Beaver Dolmans at 7.50, 10, 12.50, 15 and 20 dollars each. 
Beaver Dolmans at: 25, 30, 35, 40 and 50 dollars each. 
Diagonal D«-Imans at 15, 20, 25, 35. and 40 dollars each. 
Ulster Cloaks at 17, 25, 28, and 38 dollars each. 

Ulsters at 5, 7.50, 10, 15 and 18 dollars each. 

Trimmings, Satins and Silks for Fancy Work. 

Brocaded Black “atins, $1.75, $2.0u, $2 50, and $3.00 per yd. 
Brocaded Silks, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and 


$3.50 per yard. 
| Wool Piano Covers, Table Napkins, 
| Wool Table Covers, Turkish Tidies, (new), 
Fringed and Damask Towels, Lace Tidies, 
Fringed Huck Towels, Fancy Linen Towels, 


Fancy Brocaded Napkins. 


SPECIAL. 


Two grand bargains in Black Satin De Lyons at $2.00 and 
| $250 per yard that are worthy of special attention and will 
make a handsome aad durable dress. 
Fine Birnesly Bleached Table Damasks, full 2 yards wide, 
at $1.25, 1.50, 1.75, and $2.00 per yard. 
Large Dinner Napkins at $2.50, 3.00, 4.00, $5 and $6 per doz. 
| Men’s Merino Underwear at 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1, 1.50, 2, 
| and 2.50. 
Men’s All-Wool Scarlet Underwear at $1.25 and 1.75. 
| Ladies’ Merino Underwear at 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, 1.50 
| 2.00 and 2.50. 
Ladies’ All-Wool Scarlet Underwear at $1.50 and $2.00. 
Children’s Underwear from 25c to $1. 
American $ Percales 124c a yard. 
American $ Momies, 17e a yard. 
American Prints, 4c, 5c, and the best at 6tc. 
The biggest kind of bargains in Flannels and Blankets. 
Don’t buy any Dry Goods until you have looked over my 
immense assortments. 











* “2BEAR IN MIND, that to every person coming from a distance who will purchase gonds to the amount of $20 at one time at either of our 


stores in Meadville or Titusville, we will givea RETURN 


RAILROAD TICKET *KREXK. Wecan affort to do this, and the “reason why,”’’ is: 


The expenses are as nothing compared to merchants who do business in Pittsburgh, Cleveland. Buffalo. or any of the larger cities; we can and do 
buy gods as cheap, and in many cases cheaper, than they do, and we have the goois tosell. Our offer, wnile it applies toall, is directed especial- 
ly to those who labor under the eit Do Tou that they must go to the places we have named, in order to get“ Bargains.” To all such wesay, 


COME AND SEE US AND WE W 
efthe Union. Samples mailed free to any address. 


OU GOOD. Our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT IS EXTENSIVELY PATRONIZED in all parts 


w. HH. ANDREWS, 


Meadville and Titusville, Pa. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


MizRAIM, PHUT,—EGYPTIANS, LIBYANS, BERBERS. 


The descendants of Mizraim, second son of Ham, are uni- 
versally identified with the Egyptians. Mizraim is a dual | 
proper noun,—the singular being Mizr, (Matzor), Is. 19-6, 
and signifies Upper and Lower Egypt. While this country 
was occupied by some of the Beni-Mizraim, (sons of Mizraim) 
others of them colonized different parts of Africa. Ethnolo- | 
gists cannot agree as to their movements and ultimate loca- 
tio. Thus the Ludim are placed by Ewald in Libya; by 
others in the northwest of Africa, where they were known as | 
Mauritanians, Numidians, Getulians, and Canarii; and by | 
others in the south of Ethiopia, or in the northeast of Egypt. | 
(See Isa. 66:19, Jer. 46:9, Ezek 27:10, 30:5.) Anamim, (Gen. 
1¢:13,) in the Delta, (Knobel,) northwest of the Delta (Targ.), 
inthe oases of the desert, (Winchell), represented perhaps 
by the Berber Enine—possibly also by the ancient Garam- | 
antes. Lehabim— Egyptian Libyans, west of the Delta, (See | 
2 Chron. 12:3, 16:8, Nahum 4:9, Dan. 20:48,) the Lubim of | 
Scripture, the Libyans of classical history,—possibly the | 
Nobatz also. Naphtuhim —Memphites, (Knobel), coast line | 
of north Egypt, (Bochart); Naphtuhei of Lake Mareotis, 
Getulians, (Wincheil.) Pathrusim—Thebaid, or Upper 
Egypt, (Isa 11:11), Pharusii of ancient Barbary, (Winchell.) 
Casluhim —Colchians, (Herod. 2,105.) Shillouks of Barbary, 
(Winchell.) From the Casluhim came the Philistim (emi- 
grants,) who settled between Pelusium and Gaza, (Gen. 10:19). 
The Philistines were afterwardsstrengthened by emigrants 
from Caphtor, (Crete), Jer. 47:4, Amos 9:7, and pressed out 
the Avim from their vicinity. (Deut. 2:23, ef. Josh. 13:3.) 
Caphtorim—Cretans, (Ewald), Coptos, (Kalisch). 

Puout, third son of Ham, Gen. 10:6, was the progenitor of 
an African Hamitic people who settled at Butos, the capital | 
of the Delta of the Nile, (Jacobus) in Nubia, (Rawlinson); 
on the Mediterranean coast, west of the Syrtis Major, (Gulf of | 
Sidra), as far a3 Mauritania, where in the time of Jerome a 
tiver and district bore the title of Phut, (Winchell, Bo- | 
chart). Where such experts totally differ, students must de- | 
tide on the strength of the evidence adduced from all | 
quarters. 





| great works of the Greeks * 
|amids * 


| tire building. 
| throughout—half under ground, half above ground, the latter 
| built upon the former; the whole number of these chambers 


EGYPTIANS. 


When the Hamites entered Egypt they were already a civil- 
ized people. The physical characteristics of their adopted 
country fostered material progress, and that species of social 
organization which is based upon mere force. Their gigantic 
buildings, and the sculptures upon them, attest at once their 
national strength and the grossness of their worship of nature, 
To the Nile the very existence of Egypt isdue. At no point 
in the long narrow river-valley, shut in by two ranges of 
mountains, is it more than eleven miles wide. The average 
breadth is-only seven miles. Egypt extended, at the dawn of 
the historic pericd, from the Mediterranean to the first cata- 
ract of Syene, where Ethiopia began. The Nile is formed by 
the confluence of itstwo branches,—the White and Blue—near 
Khartoum. The latter, and also the Black river,—Astaboras 
of the ancients—flow down from the Abyssinian highlands. 
The White Nile rises in the Paludi Nili of Ptolemy,—the Al- 
bert Nyanza and Victoria Nyanza lakes of Speke, Grant, 
Baker, and Stanley,—which lie under the Equator. About 
1000 miles from the Albert Nyanza, the White receives the 
waters of the Blue Nile; and 170 miles lower down it is joined 
by the Black river, its last confluent. For 700 miles further it 
flows through Nubia, past ruined cities, temples and pyra- 
mids, to Syene. Shelves ofjgranite crossing its bed cause the 
seven cataracts, or rapids. 

Above the first cataract at Syene is Phils, the island burial 
place of the god Osiris. Below Syene, the Nile flows in one 
unbroken stream for more than 600 miles to the apex of the 


| Delta—so called from its likeness to 4, the Greek letter Delta. 


The river itself is from 2000 to 4000 feet wide. About 150° 
miles below Syene, are the marvellous remains of the royal 
city Thebes. Lower down on the left bank, begins the Bahr 
Yussuf, (Canal of Joseph), which runs nearly parallel to the 
river, at a distance of three to six miles. Eighty miles above 
Memphis, ( Metrahenny), the Libyan hills make a wide curve, 


| and enclose the district (nome) of Arsine, now called the Fyoum, 


which embraces Lake Meris and the Labyrinth. Herodotus 


| visited,and greatly admired both. The Labyrinth, he said, 


exceeded both for laborand expense, ‘‘all the walls and other 
put together in one. The pyr- 
surpass description * * but the Labyrinth sur- 
passes the pyramids. It has twelve courts, all of them roofed, 
with gates exactly opposite to one another, six looking to the 
north and six to the south. A single wall surrounds the en- 
There are two different sorts of chambers 


ig three thousand, fifteen hundred of each kind.”” The lower 
chambers, containing the sepulchres of the royal builders and 
of the sacred crocodiles, were not shown to him; but “the 
passages throuzh the houses, and the varied windings of the 
paths across the courts excited” in him, ‘infinite admiration.”’ 
Roof and walls were of stone and the walls were covered with 
figures. At one corner of the Labyrinth stood a pyramid forty 
fathoms high, with large figures engraved on it, and entered 
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by a subterranean passage.' Below Memphis, the everlasting 
pyramids, -artificial mountains of stone and brick,—rise up 
from a natural terrace of rock, en the borders of the Libyan 
desert. The hills turn off from the river, and leave a flat allu- 
vial plain, “the gift of the Nile,’ through which, by several 
streams, it sluggishly finds its way into the sea. Only two, out 
of the sevenold mouths of the Nile, are now navigable—the 
Rosetta or Bolbitine, and the Damietta, or Phatnitic. Besides 
the mouths of the Nile, the Delta was once intersected by 
numerous canals, dug by the many captivesof the conquering 
Sesostris. In length it is nearly 100 miles; in extreme breadth 
of base about 20. 

The periodic rains of Abyssinia and Central Africa occa- 
sion the annual inundation of the Nile. The dams in Egypt 
are cut in August, and the waters drawn off by numerous 
eanals. In the last week of September the flood is at its 
height. The thick black mud it leaves on the land is superior 
to the richest manure. It only needs that seed should be 
scattered upon it and trodden in by cattle, to secure a plen- 
teous harvest. The height of a good inundation is 24 feet. 
Less than 18 feet entails dreadful famine. Excessive floods 
cause much injury. 

The physical seclusion of the ancient Egyptians implied as- 
sured peace ; the fertility of the soil stimulated population, 
and called the arts and seiences into being, by the supply of 
surplus food, which relieved the learned classes from the need 
of daily labor for bread. Easy communication by river travel 
—aided by the Etesian or northerly winds—secured national 
unity. The annual inundations compelled forethought and 
preparation, incited them tostudy the heavenly bodies in order 
that they might determine the time of their recurrence—and 
thus led to the discovery of the solar year; swept away natural 
land marks, made accurate division of the land necessary, and 
thus suggested the science of geometry; did not cover the en- 
tire valley with an equal thickness of fertilizing mud, and 
thus called engineering science into existence to supply the de- 
ficiency by canals and sluices. More than these, the Nile ex- 
ercised a powerful influence on their religion. It symbolized 
the LorpD Gop, as the encroaching desert symbolized the devil 
and as the annual inundation suggested the resurrection of the 
body. Faith in primitive relations, obscured perhaps by 
Ham’s sensualizing tendencies, induced them to embalm the 
bodies of the dead. The present life they regarded as a time 
of preparation for a better and higher life in the future. 

~ Egypt was and isa vast museum of monumental antiqui- 
ties. The red sandstone supplied the material for their tem- 
ples, the granite of Syene for their obelisks, the mines of the 
mountainous district between the Nile and the Red Sea for 
their works of art in white marble, porphyry, basalt, green 
breccia, gold, emerald, iron, copper and lead. They also 
smelted copper and iron ore on Mount Sinai. 

The Egyptians were closely akin to the Negro race. Dark 
skins, frizzled hair, thick and projecting lips, and slender 
limbs, are all in proof of racial affinity with southern peoples. 
Their language, the Coptic, has only disappeared within the 
last ceatury, and is still preserved in a translation of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘The wisdom of the Egyptians,’”’ Acts 7:22, was fa- 
mous among the Greeks, who regarded it as the chief source 
of their religion and civilization, their philosophy and art. 

Herodotus imparts much precious information about the 
Egyptians in his immortal history, but there is only one 
writer, Manetho, an Egyptian priest of Sebennytus, in the 
Delta, who professes to give a complete history of Egypt. He 
lived B. C. 285—247, and obtained the materiaJ= for his histo- 
ry from records preserved in the temple. Much of his history 
is manifestly fabulous:—“his own invention,” in the opinion 
of Sir G. C. Lewis and many Egyptologers. The best records 
are the monuments. r Boneres was not a wall, a platform, a 
pillar, an architrave, a frieze, or even a door-post, in an Egyp- 

1Rawlin:on’s Herodotus, vol. II, p. 195. 


tian temple, which was not carved within, without, 
every available surface, with picturesin relief. There 
one of these reliefs that is not history; some of them répre 
senting the conquests of foreign nations; others, the offerings 
and devotional exercises of the monarch, by whom the temple, 
or portion of the temple, in which the relief stood, had bee 
constructed.” (Lepsius, Denkmiler.) Objects of art of every 
conceivable description, even of the toilet, were covered with 
hieroglyphic writing. The Egyptian monuments,—imperish- 
able books,—are found in highest perfection about Memphis. 
Above Syene they are comparatively poor, small, and decay- 
ed. Other books they had, made of the delicate membrane of 
the reed papyrus (whence our word paper) which are still ex- 
tant, and are chiefly filled with moral and religious precepts, 
Some of them, however,—as the Turin Papyrus, The Table of 
? Abydos, and The Table of Sakkara, contain lists of Egyptian 
kings. The Apis Stele, or divine-bull tablets, recording the 
visits of kings to the sepulchres of those animals, give much 
contemporary information about Egyptian monarchs. The 
monumental inscriptions, and colored bas-reliefs, not only re- 
late to the lives and exploits of kings, but ‘“‘throw a flood of 
light on the daily life of the people, the condition of their 
families and slaves, the economy of their estates, the con- 
struction of their houses and gardens, their banquets and rec- 
reations, within and out of doors, and sometimes even on their 
individual history and character.’ Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Ancient 
Egyptians” furnishes ample illustrations of this statement. 
This ‘library of stones and papyri in myriads of volumes” 
was wholly locked to humun curiosity until Dr. Young found 
the key, and Champollion-Figeac applied it in the early part 
of the present century. The Rosetta stone, which contains a 
triline ‘ai inscription in honor of king Ptolemy V, Epiphanes 
one coiumn being in Greek, another in demotic or enchorial 
—the language of common life—and a third in hieraglyphics, or 
priestly characters, suggested the idea that the second was a 
translation of the third, and that the first was a translation of 
both. Champollion caught the hint, acted upon it, and con- 
structed an Egyptian grammar and vocabulary. Other scien- 
tists followed him, and as Brugsch remarks: “the rules of 
hieroglyphic grammar have now become the common proper- 
ty of science.” ®& 

Manetho’s lists of divine and human dynasties possess little 
chronological accuracy. Thisis universally admitted. ‘The 
greatest obstacle,’’ says Mariette, ‘‘to the establishment of a 
regular Egyptian chronology is the circumstance that thé 
Egyptians themselves never had any chronology at all.”” Not 
until the evidence of contemporaneous history becomes perti- 
nent are these lists entitled to credit. Even then. he is charge- 
al le with representing dynasties which were contemporaneous 
in different political divisions of the country, as being succes- 
sive to each other. All calculations of the enormous antiquity 
of the Egyptian monarchy, based on these tables, are mani- 
festly fallacious. 

They state that Menes—a probable impersonation of the hu- 
man race—was the first man who reigned in Egypt; that 
Athothis, his son, was a literary, medical and architectural 
ruler; and that animal worship was introduced under the 
second Dynasty. With the Fourth Dynasty of Memphiar 
kings the monumental history of Egypt begins. Under Cheops, 
Herodotus says that the Great Pyramid was built; and under 
Cephren, the second was erected. Following kings raised the 
remainder. Cheops compelled 100,000 men to labor constant- 
ly, re.ieving them by another detail at the end of three 
months, and so forth for thirty years, until the Great Pyra 
mid was finished. Its base was a square of 756 feet, and its 
height was 480 feet 9inches. The casing stones that covered 
it were polished, and so nicely chiseled that when united by 
the hardest cement, the joints were no thicker than silver pa- 
per. The area of the base covered upwards of thirteen acres. 





| The whole mass contained 90,900,000 cubic feet of masonry; 
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weighing about 6,316,000 tons. The pyramids seem to have 
been temple tombs, connected with the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, and also serving as tombs for deceased sov- 
ereigns, whose remote ancestry was supposed to be divine. 
The bodies of Cheops and Cephrenes were lost long ago; that 
of Mycerinus,—or rather the mouldering fragments of his 
bones—is now in the British Museum—an object of irreverent 
curiosity to spectators, and a painful reminder of the vanity 
of human greatness. The architectural idea of the pyramid 
was probably derived from the Tower of Babel. Its sides 
face the cardinal points of the compass. Its entrance is a 
long sloping passage, termirating in a room, from which an 
observer could always see the North Star. The degree of as- 
tronomical knowledge presented by the builders, and also the 
theological and moral truths supposed to be indicated by its 
peculiar structure, are fully treated in the works of Piazzi 
Smith, Seiss, and other Egyptologers. The Great Pyramid 
was probably built B. C. 2170. 

In front of the pyramids stands the colossal Sphinx. A 
man’s head rises above the sands, which leave visible only the 
back of the body of alion. The whole is much weather-worn. 
The temporary clearance of the sand by Captain Caviglia in 


1880, showed the length of the body to be 140 feet; the fore- | 


paws, which are constructed in masonry, project fifty feet 
farther. The height from the platform between the paws to 
the top of the head is 62 fvet, the original elevation of the na- 
tive rock.' 

The inner walls of the tombs show that the typical Egyptian 
had a reddish-brown complexion, a long, straight, or slightly 
aquiline nose, full lips, forehead not high, and that he wore 


awig. A short kilt, sandals, and necklace constituted his 


eostume. The leopard’s skin, thrown over the shoulders was 


the distinctive dress of the priests. The complexion of the | 
Women was a yellowish pale olive ; their dress, a single, close- | 


fitting, elastic garment of brilliant scarlet, supported under | 


the breasts by shoulder-straps, and falling—without a fold or 
wrinkle—to the ankles. Their wigs were larger than those of 
the men. 

* The social state of ancient Egypt was that of an aristocracy 
of land-owaers, using with harsh oppression the labor of a ser- 
vile peasantry and of domestic slaves. Four thousand years 
have brought little or no amelioration to the lot of the toiling 
peasants. Hunting, fishing, and fowling were the out-door 
amusements of-the privileged classes. Concerts and dancing- 
girls gave them recreation indoors. Not until the conquest 
of the country by the Shepherds did the Egyptians possess 
horses. As mechanics, they were hand-laborers, and used no 
machinery. As artists, they were as true to nature as utter 
ignorance of perspective and absence of idealizing power 
would permit. 

The first eight dynasties of Egyptian kings led lives as un 
eventful as those of their subjects. Building, farming, and en- 
gineering were their principal pursuits, and in each they proved 
themselves to. be adepts. One queen only broke the continui- 
ty of kingly rule by 330 sovereigns, and that queen, accord- 
ing to Manetho, was the “rosy-cheeked Nitocris—the most 
spirited and most beautiful woman of her time’’—who drown- 
ed her predecessor’s murderers, and then destroyed herself. Of 
the ninth and tenth dynasties, the only notable occurrence 
mentioned is that Achthoés,an atrocious man, went mad, 
and was killed by a crocodile. The eleventh dynasty is just 
a3 barren of incident. Under the twelfth, about B, C. 2085, 
(Hawes’ Synchronology, p. 9,) the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings 
—perhaps the Hittites of the Bible—a mixed nomadic horde 
entered the Delta from the east, subjugated most of the Nile 
valley, and fixed their capital at Memphis. The thirteenth na- 
tive dynasty reigned only in southern Egypt. The fourteenth, 
that of Xois, in Lower Egypt, was protected by the Shep- 


* Howard Vyse, “Pyramids of Gizeh,” Vol. III, Appendix, pp. 109 
~iI9. 





| courts and propylwa. 
| combined to raise it to the highest pitch of prosperity. 


| that “she fixed her frontiers where she would.” 
| Soudan, and Nubia on the south, part of Libya on the west, 


"(Brugsch, Aus dem Orient.)' 





herds; the 15th, 16th, and 17th figure in Manetho’s lists both 
as Shepherd and Theban. Then came a great national upris- 
ing, headed by Aahmes, or Amosis, who expelled the Shep- 
herds, and reunited all Egypt under the eighteenth dynasty, 
with its capital at Thebes, Cir. B.C, 1530. It was under 
Kames, the last Shepherd king of the 17th dynasty, whom the 
monuments style Tsaf en-to, or *‘nourisher of the world,”’ that 
Joseph became premier. The testimony of the monuments, so 
far as it goes, agrees with ‘‘the express statement made in 8 
fragment of Manetho, that Joseph was brought into Egypt under 
the Shepherd King, APHOPHIS—the Apepi—whose monuments 
are by far the most numerous of this dynasty.” Philip Smith, 
Ancient History of the East, p. 100. 

Thebes, the capital of the conquering Amosis, was a mag- 
nificent city. Its site is now marked by the villages of 
Karnak and Lucor on the east side, and Kurneh and Medinet 
Abou on the west side of the Nile. Its grandest edifice is a 
temple, covering a space of nearly 1800 feet square, with ite 
Trade, manufactures, and religion 
“it 
lies to-day, a nest of Arab hovels amid crambling columns 
and drifting sands.” 

Amosis, and his successors, Amenophis and Thothmes I and 
III carried their victorious arms into Western Asia. Under 
the latter, Egypt attained the climax of power, and boasted 
Abyssinia, 


Sinai and Semien on the east, Syria, Mesopotamia and Irak-Ar- 
aby on the northeast, were all included in her empire. Carche 
mish, Natharayn, andthe Rot-n-no were her vassals, Nineveh 
and Babylon were among her subject states, and the Re 
menen (Armenians) reluctantly paid tribute to her. The 
fleets of Thothmes settled a colony of Egyptians in Colchis to 
work the mines, and carried his arms into Algeria and Oy- 
prose. Captives from 115 conquered African tribes graced his 
triumphs. Amenhotep III, one of his successors, carried on 


, those great slave haunting raids into Negro-land, which have 


disgraced Egypt from that day to this. His inscriptions 
scornfully speak of the captives as so grwny “living head,”"~ 
just as though they were cattle. This Amenophis was identi- 
fied by the Greeks and Romans with Memnon, whose vocal 
statue, 47 feet high, was imagined to emit sounds of greeting 
to his father, the sun, as the latter rose in the morning. A 
concealed urchin, then as now, striking a sonorous stone in 
the lap of the statue, probably gave the greeting. 

The kings of the 19th dynasty were defensive warriors, striv- 
ing to hold their hetero zeneous empire together. Rameses II 
erected splendid buildings at the expense of the oppressed He- 
brews, and of the subject populations of the Delta. The He 
brews ‘‘built for Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raam- 
ses.’ Exodusl:1l, Both were near the sweet-water canal 
that joins the Nile to the Red Sea. In a papyrus preserved 
in the museum of Leyden, the scribe Kautsir reports to his sa- 
perior, the scribe Bakenphtha, that in compliance with his in- 
structions he has ‘‘distributed the rations among the soldiers, 
and likewise among the Heprews"( Aberion or Apuru) who car- 
ried the stones to the great city of King RAMeses MIAMUN, 
the lover of truth, and who are under the orders of the cap- 
tain of the soldiers, Ameneman. I distribute the food among 
them monthly, according to the excellent instructions which 
my Lord has given me.”’ Similar distinct references to the 
Hebrews are found in the long rock inscription of Hamamét. 
His own monuments demon- 
strate the truthfulness of the Mosaic narrative. His son, 
Menephtha, is identified by judicious Egyptologers with the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, whose inscriptions and paintings on 
the monuments do not commemorate that event, any more 
than they chronicle his other disastrous defeats and losses. 
He held court, not only at Memphis, but at Tanis, or Zoan, 

‘Philip Smith's Ancient History of the East, p, 125, 
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n the field of which ‘‘Jehovah did wondrous things.” (Psalm 
78:12, 48.) B.C. 1491. 

The one great king of the 20th dynasty was Rameses III, 
whose defensive campaigns by land as far as the Euphrates, 
and by sea against Mediterranean invaders, are recorded in 
some of the most splendid of the Egyptian bas-reliefs, in the 
palace temple of Medinet Abou, called the southern Rameseum. 
But the declining force of Egypt was nearly spent, and under 
the monarchs of the 2ist dynasty all claim to dominion in 
Asia was given up, as the price of an alliance with Assyria. 

The 21st dynasty of priest-kings held court at Tanisin Low- 
er Egypt, and one of its number bought the alliance of Solo- 
mon—then at the head of a powerful empire,—with the hand of 
his daughter, and with the present of the site: of Gezer, be- 
tween Jaffa and Jerusalem, (1 King 9:16) B. C. 992. Solomon 
also traded with Egypt in tiie yarn and in horses and chari- 
ots. The latter were not only for his own use, but for sale to 
the Hittite and Syrian kings. What the average prices he re- 
eeived were we do not know, but the price of a chariot, as it 
came from Egypt, was six hundred silver shekels, which at 
seventy-five cents the shekel, would amount to four hundred 
and fifty dollars. Each horse at one hundred and fifty shekels, 
was worth a little over one hundred and twelve dollars. - (1 
Kings 10:28, 29.) 

The dignity of the capital of Egypt was transferred to Bu- 
bastis by the 22d dynasty, of which Sheshonk I, or Shishak, 
was the founder. He is the first Pharaoh who is mentioned in 
Scripture by his personal name, and is also the first on whose 
monuments we read the name of the Jewish kingdom. He 
reduced Rehoboam to vassalage, carried off the treasures of 
the temple and the golden shields dedicated by Soloiion, B. 
C. 971. (2 Chron. 12:2-12.) 

After Sheshonk, Egypt fell into political confusion. The 
23d dynasty established itself at Tanis. Military or priestly 
adventurers carved out thirteen petty states in Middle Egypt 
and the Delta, but were all swept away by the Ethiopian mon- 
arch of Napata. The 24th dynasty, at Sais (Sa’ el-Hagar) 
as the capital, had but a single king, Bocchoris, who, after a 
brief reign, was burned alive by Sabacos, the founder of the 
25th or Ethiopiandynasty. War next broke out between Esar- 
haddon the Assyrian, and Tirhakah, the third of the Ethiop- 
Egyptian kings, in the end of which Asshur-bani-pal sacked 
the city of Thebes, and reduced the rulers of the petty states 
below it to submission, B. C. 667-666. A secondtime did As- 
shur-bani-pal sack the city of Thebes to its foundations, in 
vengeance on Rut-amen. Tirhakah’s successor, who had re- 
belled against Assyrian supremacy. The Assyrian annals 
show usthe ‘“‘king of Assyria’ leading away the Egyptian 
prisoners and the Ethiopian captives, young and old, naked 
and barefoot, even with their buttocks uncovered, to the 
shame of Egypt, justas Isaiah had prophesied. Cir. B. C. 
714. Nahum vividly describes the downfall of Thebes, (C. 
8:8-10), and denounces on Nineveh, in the very hour of her 
triumph, a fate akin to that she had inflicted on ‘‘populous 
No.”’ 

The Dodecarchy, or union of twelve petty princes in the 
Delta, followed the destruction of Thebes;—the Ethiopian 
monarchy stiil existing in Upper Egypt. Psammetichus, one 
of the twelve, re-united the Delta in one sovereignty, by the 
help of Greek mercenaries, at the end of fifteen years. He 
then formed a matrimonial alliance with the Ethiopian dy- 
nasty, and thus re-united the whole of Egypt under the 26th 
dynasty of Sais, B. C. 666—664. Sais lay on that branch of 
the Nile along which was the direct Greek route into Egypt. 
The Hellenic element was strong in it. Cecrops, the founder 
of Athens, was reputed to be a native of it. Pythagoras vis- 
ited it in the reign of Amasis. There Solon learned the fable 
of Atlantis, and the primeval renown of Athens. There Psam 
metichus, who taught his children the Greek language, hos- 
pitably received the strangers who came to visit Egypt. Bry 





the aid of his Greek and Carian mercenaries he captured Azo- 
tus, (Ashdod), and aspired to further conquests. But jealousy 
of the foreigners incited the whole class of Egyptian warriors 
to the number, Herodotus says, of 240,000, to desert his stand- 
ard, and emigrate to Ethiopia, where, under the name of Au- 
tomoli, or Zwnymite, they settled on the northwest of Meroe. 
This wholesale desertion weakened the monarchy by the loss 
of itsnative army, and by the following submission of the 
monarch to the priestly caste. The renaissance of religious 
art distinguished the whole period of this dynasty. Under 
Nechos, or Neku II, the Pharaoh Necho of the Bible, the 
Saite monarchy reached its acme, and received its death-blow. 
Neco set out to reconquer Upper Mesopotamia, defeated and 
killed the Jewish king Josiah, on the way, (2 Chron. 35:20), 
posted an Egyptian garrison in Carchemish, B. C. 608, and 
then returned home. But this was only the last flicker of an 
expiring taper. In B. C. 605 Nebuchadnezzar crushed the 
Egyptian army on the Euphrates. In B. C. 604 he received 
the submission of Jehoiakim, and stripped Egypt of all pow- 
er in Asia by a single effort. Neco then turned his attention 
to internal improvements, and wasted 120,000 lives in attempt- 
ing to finish the canal which connected the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas, by a circuitous route from the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile, above Bubastis, to the head of the Gulf of Suez. 
The modern canal of M. Lesseps, opened in November, 1869, 
proceeds, not from the Nile, but southward from Lake Men- 
zaleh, and joins the old canal near the Bitter Lakes. Neco 
maintained fleets both in the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 
One of his Red Sea fleets, manned by Pheesicians, performed 
the unprecedented feat of circumnavigating Africa in the 
space of three years, B. C.610—607. His grandson, Pharaoh- 
Hophra of Scripture, and the Apries of Herodotus, proving 
unsuccessful against the Greeks of Cyrene, was dethroned and 
strangled by his subjects. He was a proud, arrogant, and 
cruel despot, whose specious promises induced Zedekiah to re- 
bel against Nebuchadnezzar, cir. B. C. 590, but who did not 
dare to measure his strength against the Chaldeans in the 
field. Hisevil counsels were apparent after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, in the retreat of the remaining Jews to Egypt, (Jer. 43: 
5,7.) On these accounts, heand Egypt were threatened with 
chastisement by the Hebrew prophets. (See Jer. 43, 44, 46. 
Ezek. 29—32). The threat was fulfilled in the conquest and de- 
vastation of Ezypt by Nebuchadnezzar, who coufirmed Ama- 
sis, the rebel successor of Apries, as his vassal on the throne, B. 
C. 569. Amasis proved to be a shrewd ani successful ruler. 
He is said to have converted a golden foot-pan into the image 
of a god which the peop!e flocked to worship. He compared 
the change in the condition and uses of the gold to his own 
fortune, ani thereby won the respect which was due to his 
ingenuity, if not to his position. Genial, jovial, and business- 
like, he required all Esyptians to present themselves once a 
year before the governor of their nome, and to show their 
means of living, on pain of death. Solon copied this law, 
whose spirit and intent are certainly most admirable. The 
material prosperity of the realm was never higher than under 
hisrule. He built a vast temple to Isis at Memphis, repair- 
ed the temple of Neith at Sais, and placed there several im- 
mense man-sphinxes, and other colossal statues, among which 
was a recumbent colossus. To the shrines of the Greek gods 
he was not less liberal, and he also married a Greek princess 
named Ladice. His foreign policy was not entirely pacific. 
He reduced Cyprus to tribute, sent 120,000 Egyptians to the 
aid of Croesus, king of Lydia, against Cyrus, king of Persia, 
and afterwards contracted friendship with the victor, to whose 
aid he sent one of the famous Egyptian eye-doctors. The re- 
sentment of the latter suggested a pretext to Cambyses for at- 
tack on Egypt. Amasis died just as the invasion began (B. 
C. 527 or 525), leaving his tottering throne to his son Psam- 
menitus, who was defeated at Pelusium, and ignominiously 


put to death, after a nominal reign of six months. 
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The Persian kings, from Cambyses to Darius II, Nothus, 
are enrolled as the 27th dynas‘y of Manetho. Their history 
belongs to Persia. Amyrtzeus restored the independence of 
Egypt, B. C. 414—408, and constructed the 28th (Saite) dynas- 
ty. Of the 29th (Mendesian), and 30th (Sebennyte), dynas- 
ties it need only be said that they ruled prosperously, and left 
many beautiful monuments of art. The last king of indepen- 
dent Egypt was Nectanebo IT, B. C. 408-353 who fled before the 
invasion of Artaxerxes Ochus into Ethiopia, B. C. 353. The 
last three kings of Persia, Ochus, Arses,and Darius Codomanus, 
form the 31st dynasty of Manetho. After the conquest of the 
latter by Alexander the Great, Ezypt became a Macedonian 
provinee, B. C. 332. Alexander laid the foundations of his 
metropolis, Alexandria, on the coast of the Delta, and thus 
prepared the way for the three centuries of prosperity which 
Egypt enjoyed under the Ptolemies from B. C. 323 to B. C. 30, 
when the battle of Actium converted Egypt into a Roman 
province, and made it subservient to the interests of progres- 
sive Europe. ‘ f 

THE INSTITUTIONS OF EGYPT. 
CLASSES OF THE PEOPLE. 

The character and institutions of the ancient Egyptians 
partook of the regularity and unchaingingness of the country 
itself. Both were grave and somewhat sombre, and yet both | 
alimitted of cheerfulness, and even more than that. Caste,in | 
the strict sense of the term, was not an Ezyptian institution. 
Exclusive devotion to the profession of the caste, abstinence 
from all other professions, and from intermarriage with other | 
eastes, was neither enjoined upon them nor practised by them. | 
The nobility of an Ezyptian consisted only in his high func- | 
tions, for all Egyptians were equally well born. But, not- 





withstanding, it was the general rule that every man should 
be limited to his hereditary business. 
Of the classes, rather than castesof the population, Herodotus 


enumerates seven, Diodorus five. Both make the priests and | 
soldiers the two highest classes. The rest, or common peo- 
ple, were divided, according to Diodorus, into shepherds, 
agriculturists, and artisans; according to Herodotus, into 
herdsmen, swine-herds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots. | 
The two latter classes were formed by the Saite kings, who en- | 
eouraged foreigners. Herodotus omits the agriculturists, 
probably because they were serfs, adsevipti glebe, and did not | 
follow a calling of their own. 

The land of Egypt was owned by the king, priests and sol- 
diers. The peasants tilled the soil for their masters, paid a 
rent of the produce, and were in little better condition than 
the fellahin or peasants of to-day. Labor was largely divided 
and sub divided, and is fully illustrated in the plates and de- | 
scriptions of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s *‘ Ancient Eqyptians.”’ 

The office of the priests was strictly hereditary. The priests | 
ef Amun at Thebes, and of Phtha at Memphis, boasted of de- | 
scent, the first through 345, and the second through 340 gen- | 
erations of priests. They claimed one-third of the land as the | 
gift of Isis, but, in fact, they held the greatest part of it. Fish 
they were forbidden to eat, but not the flesh of sheep, oxen, 
and clean birds. Living in wealth and luxury, they were ex- 
emplary ritualists, and Pharisees of the straightest ceremoni- 
al sect. A famous sacerdotal college was established at each 
ef the three religious capitals, -Memphis, Heliopolis, and 
Thebes. 

The military class ranked second to the priests; did not | 
practice any trade, and the son followed the profession of the | 
father. Foreign auxiliaries were stationed in separate 
“camps.’’ To the native soldiery were entrusted the three 
great frontier garrisons of Elephantine toward Ethiopia, Pe- 
lusium towards Syria, and Marca towards Libya The mem- 
bers of this hereditary standing army, together with the king 
and priests, owning the soil of Egypt, could use their | 
leisure in cultivating it, but were interdicted from all handi- 
erafts. 





| 
| 


wilful murder. 
| adulterer, and mutilation of the nose on the adulteress, to 


| ed. 
| but not in their persons, which were at the disposal of the state. 


| writing. 


| zation was of the most bureaucratic character. 
| trusted to the Scribes,—a branch of the priestly order. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The government of Egypt was an absolute monarchy, quali- 
fied by definite law, religious influence, and priestlyrules. The 
king himself was first a sovereign pontiff, and next a visible 
god upon the earth. Hence his sublime title of Pharaob— 
son of the Sun-god Ra. He is even seen worshipping his own 
image. The distance between him and the highest of subjects. 
was immeasurable. In the morning he read letters from alk 
parts of his realm, offered sacrifices to the gods, and prayed. 
His crimes and errors were all imputed to his ministers, and al¥ 
his subjects held the doctrine that ‘‘the king can do no wrong.” 
Succession to the throne was hereditary. ‘‘The king never 
dies,”’ was a fundamental maxim of the monarchy. The ab- 
sence of popular revolutions is in proof of the general observ- 
ance of law and custom by the rulers. Legislative power was 
the prerogative solely of the king; but, in exercising it, he con- 
sulted the priests and respected the wishes of the higher 
classes. The criminal code, as described by Diodorus, was 
singularly severe. Perjury was punished by death; so was 
‘“‘A thousand stripes were inflicted on an 


spoil her beauty.”’ Cheats, frauds, and forgers had both hands 


| cut off. Foreed labor in the public mines and on the public 


works was also mercilessly exacted from criminals. 
Of the civil law comparatively few details have been preserv- 
Debtors were answerable to the extent of their property, 


Property was secured by strict forms and guaranties. Judi- 
cial administration was almost independent of the crown. 
Nomarchs and Toparchs,—the local officials—probably judged 
ordinary suits on the spot. In the supreme court of appeal, 
consisting of thirty judges, the pleadings were conducted in 
The defendant had the closing argument, and the 
judges decided after due deliberation. 

Egypt was the paradise of red-tapists. ‘The administra- 
tion was conducted by vast numbers of officials, whose organi- 
It was en- 
Writ- 
The chief depart- 
Taxes 


ten orders and reports were innumerable. 
ments were those of public works, war and finance. 


| and dues were co'lected in kind, fur coined money was un- 


known. The governor of the nome, or district, of which there 


| were 36under the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, wasca!led nomarch, 
; and the local officials under him, toparchs, by the Greeks. 


The 

Egyptian titles are unknown. The whole of this system was 

in the hands of the privileged classes. The bulk of the peo- 

ple had nothing to do with the laws except to obey them. 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 

Religion was the great bond of the Egyptian systenr- 
Egypt had two religions —one of the grossest and most debas- 
ing idolatry, and the other pure and spiritual. The first was 
intended for the people who worshipped animals of different 
species; the second for the priests, who would not reveal 
it to any who were not sworn to secrecy. Modern science 
has at length “lifted the veil of Isis,” and disclosed the 
secrets of the priestly theology. The Egyptian papyri 
teach the doctrine that Jamblichus quoted from the old 
Hermetic books: ‘Before all the things that actually 
exist, and before all beginnings, there is one God, prior even 
to the first God and king, remaining unmoved in the single- 
ness of hisown unity.”’ His name, the sacred books tell us, is 
“Nuk Pu Nuk,’ “I am that Iam,’—the name which the 
initiated inscribed on a scroll as their confession of faith, and 


| earried with them to the grave. 


Moses was sent to proclaim the true God by this very title, 
(Exodus 3:14), to the Israelites and to Pharaoh, and to declare ; 
that the God of the highest Egyptian theology was the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. ‘‘The case is parallel to that of 


| Paulat Athens.” (Smith’s Ancient History of the East, pp. 


| 195-6. 
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The unity of God had been lost sight of in the multitude 
of His manifestations, each of which was personified and 
adored. Allegorical representations of divine qualities gave 
birth to hideous combinations of human and animal forms, 
and to the worship of animals themselves. Superstitious le- 
gends also abetted the monstrous apostasy from the living God. 
At each of the great religious centres, not one god alone, but 
a triad, consisting of father, mother, and son, was worshipped. 

The Trinity of the Godhead seems always to have been ob- 
scurely known to the civilized nations of antiquity. Next tothe 
dogma of the divine unity, that of the immortality of the soul 
and a future state of existence after death is most characteris- 
tic of the Egyptian religion. Numerous natural symbols were 
used to set forth this great truth. 

The three great triads of Egypt were: First, that of Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus, whose worship was common to all Egypt. 
Second, that of Thebes, or of Amun, Maut, and Chons. 
Amun was the supreme god of Egypt. His name means hid- 
den. He “was the highest personal embodiment of the invisi- 
ble and inconceivable god, the creator and governor, not only 
of the werld, but of all the other gods who personify his attri- 
butes.’’ The Greeks identified him with Jove. Maut was the 
mother, and Chons, the son of Amun, and another form of 
him. Third, that of Memphis, which consisted of Phtha, 
Pasht, and Month. Phtha is the personification of the all 
working power of fire—an emanation from the first creative 
principle, Nouph or Knuphis. Pasht, the universal mother, 
was the avenger of crimes. Month was the Sun-god. Ani- 
mals were worshipped first, because the Olympic gods were 
fabled to have taken refuge in them from the pursuit of the 
Titans; second, because their heads were borne on the mil- 
itary standards; third, because of the benefits which man- 
kind derive from them. A fourth reason may be added, and 
that is that each was regarded as typifying some good or bad 
moral quality. The Egyptians were infatuated by this debas- 
ing idolatry. When Cambyses invaded Egypt he put sacred 
animals in the front line, and the Egyptians suffered them- 
selves to be vanquished rather than injure them. Their in- 
fatuation survived the contemptuous slaughter of the divine 
bull, Apis, by the same conqueror ; and in the reign of one of 
the last Ptolemies showed itself in the infuriated murder of a 
Roman soldier who had killed a cat. 

Their sacrifices and ceremonial worship resembled those of 
other nations. They practised the rite of circumcision, and 
also embalmed the bodies of the dead, because they believed 
in the resurrection of the body. They also believed in a fu- 
ture judgment, conducted by Osiris and forty-four assessors ; 
in the annihilation of the wicked after a course of frightful 
tortures ; and in the ultimate absorption of the good by Osiris, 
after they have passed through a purgatory. 


EGYPTIAN ART. 


“Give motion to these rocks, and Greek art would be sur- | 


passed,’’ said an able judge. Pyramids, temples, palaces, 


tombs, are all the expressions of religious faith and of national | 


character. So is their remarkable sculpture, which is symbol- 
ic, full of repose, and expressive of religious peace. The Egyp- 
tian artists knew ‘“‘when to let things alone,’ and never marred 
their handiwork by over-doing. Painting with them was 
chiefly a decorative—rarely an ideal art. Only the primary 
colors were used. The only exception was that of green—a 
secondary one. 
WRITING, LITERATURE. AND SCIENCE. 

The inner pellicles of the reed, (cyperus papyrus) spread 
out flat, furnished them with a tough and almost indestructi- 
ble writing material, on which they inscribed their hieroglyph- 
ic, hieratic, or demotic characters—each style being a simpli- 
fication of the other—with a reed or goose quill, and a carbon- 
aceous ink that has remained unchanged for centuries. 

The sacred library of Thebes bore the inscription: ‘Dis- 








pensary of theSoul.”” The most important of their religiows 
books was the Ritual of the Dead, or the Book of Manifestation 
tothe Light. Itisthe EayPTiaN BIBLE. It is the product 
of every age of the national religion, and contains the doe- 
trines already described. It contains the declarations made 
by the soul before Osiris and his assessors of the good it has 
done, and the evils it hasavoided. ‘‘I have given food to the 
hungry, I have given the thirsty to drink; I have furnished 
clothing to the naked,” the soul avers. This singular compi- 
lation proves that God has never left Himself without witness; 
that primitive revelations of His mind and will to men have re- 
mained with them, though in sadly corrupted and distorted 
form. The theological and moral knowledge of the Egyptians 
was doubtless directly derived from Noah and his predecessors. 
All their religious literature the priests traced to the celes- 
tial Thoth, the Hermes Trismegistus of the Greeks, who was in- 
spired to write his books by the supreme god. His earthly 
counterpart, the Second Thoth, they affirmed to be the author 
of all the social institutions of the land. He organized the 
nation, established religion, regulated worship, taught mea 
the sciences and the fine arts, and all the elements of civili- 
zation. Forty-two sacred ‘‘iermetic Books,’? of which the 
priests were the custodians, embodied all this knowledge. 

Romances, scientific treatises on medicine, astronomy, as- 
trology, and geometry, and also historic annals, are found 
among their books. The fountain of ancient civilization 
was undoubtedly this wonderful Egypt. The eternal truths of 
religion and morality it possessed clothed it with marvel- 
lous power over the nations ; but the fuller development of 
those truths to the Hebrews, whose were the oracles, and of 
whom, as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is God over 
all, blessed forever—gave to them a power of redemption from 
evil, and of elevation to the highest ideal of humanj{holiness, 
compared with which that of the Egyptians is but as the ray 
of the rush-light to the splendors of the mid-day sun. 


SYNCHRONOLOGY. B. C. 1300—1200. 





EGYPT. ISRAEL. GEEECE. PHGNICIA. | ITALY. 

Occupied) Delivered by, GEdipus, Tyre found-; Latin us 

chiefly with;}Deborah andk ing o fied 1259. reigns, 1239. 

internal a f-| Barak, 1285. |Thebes, 1206. | Garthag 

fairs. | Tola, Judge Argonautic/fo unded by TROY. 
Helen elopes of Israel, 1232.|E x p edition,'the Syrians,| 

with Paris, Jair judges) 1265. |1288. | _Laomedon 

and arrivesin Israel, 1210. | First Pyth-| reigns, 1260, 
Egypt, cir. lian Games. Troy taken 
1208. jby the Arge- 


Temple at| 

\Delphi built. \pauts, 12490. 

1263. j Priam, king, 
Theseus es- 1294. 

tablishes a’ 

\democracy at; 

Athens 1235. | 

Olym pic 

Games 1222. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 





HAMITIC, AFRICAN AND ASIATIC NATIONS. 
LisyANs. Herodotus used the title of Libyansto designate 


| all the African peoples outside of Egypt and north of the Sa- 
hara. Those living south of the Great D2sert he termed Ethi- 


opians. The name of Libya, the Greeks said, was the name 
of a native woman, whose sisters were Asia and Europe, ali 
three being the daughters of Oceanus. West of Egypt were 
the Libyan Adyrmachide, whose customs were Egyptian, and 
whose long-haired women ‘‘when they catch any vermin om 


| their persons, bite it and throw it away. In this they differ 


from all the other Libyans.” (Ravwlinson’s Herod. Vol. itt, p. 
120.) These were the Lehabim or Lubim of Gen. 10:13, Nahum 
3:9, who were allied at different times with the Egyptian 
Shishak, and the Ethiopian Zerah, in expeditions against 
Judea. Afterwards they fell under the power of Cambyses, 
served in the host of Xerxes, were subdued by the Carthagin- 
ians, and then passed under the rule of the Greeks, Romans, 
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Saracens, and Turks successively. Five cities were erected 
on part of their territory, (the Pentapolitana Regio of Pliny), 
by the Greeks. 

The GILLIGAMM2, in whose country the silphium,—an 
umbelliferous plant, three feet in height, resembling the wild 
earrot, and valuable for food and medicine--grew, were close- 


ly allied to the Lubim, if not a part of them. Next came the | 


AsBysT2, CABALIANS, (Kabyles) and AUSCHIS&, in whose 
neighborhood were the fabled gardens of the Hesperides, from 
which Hercules obtained some of the golden apples withso much 


labor and difficulty. West of thesethe NASAMONEs extended | 


along the coast to the middle of the Syrtis Major. They were 
eruel, thievish, adventurous nomads, who dried locusts in the 
sun, ground them to powder, and then drank them in milk. 


Near this tribe was the country of the PsyLu1, of whom the | 


greater part were overwhelmed by a sand storm and destroy- 


ed. The survivors, Hamilton thinks, are represented by the | 
Tifayah, of the Oasis of Ammon, who dread a hot south wind. | 


South of the Nasamones were the GARAMANTES, who lived 


in the wild beast district, and, like the modern Bosjesmen, | 
The LOTOPHAGI | 
jived on the promontory of Zarzis, southwest of the Syrtis Mi- | 


avoided all intercourse with mankind. 


nor, (Gulf of Kabes), and subsisted wholly on the fruit of the 
lotus tree, Rhamnus Zizyphus of the botanists, and the Sidr of 
the Arabs, who call the fruit Nebk. ‘It looksand tastes rather 
like a bad crab apple. It has a single stone within it.’’ (Raw- 
linson’s Herod. Vol. tii, p. 125, note.) Tosailors it was at- 
tractive as the diamond of South Africa. Pliny thinks the 
tree was a species of Celtis, ‘‘the size of a pear-tree,’”’ its fruit 
very delicious, and causing strangers who ate it to forget their 
eountry (Cf. 22.1.) 


MACHYLANS and AUSCANS followed in westward order. 


The maidens of the latter divided into two bodies once a year | 
in order to fight with clubs and stones. The people lived to- | 


gether “like the gregarious beasts.”’ 


So far, the Libyans were wanderers on the fertile coast, 
and in the hill-region, south of it—called by the modern Arabs 
Biledulgerid, or ‘‘the land of dates.”” This was, and still is 
greatly infested by wild beasts. Thus, speaking in general 
terms, there were and are three tracts of land, nearly paral- 
lel to each other, stretching from Egypt to the Atlantic. 
The coast tract, Barbary, or the land of the Berbers, 


@omprises the modern Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Trip- | 


olis, and Barca, which are comparatively fertile. South 
of that is the hill-region ; and south of that again, the Sahara, 
in the oases of which dwell the descendants of the G#TULI, 
and MELANO-G&TULI; who also occupy many districts in 
Central Africa, south of the Sahara, where they are known as 
Foulahs, Mandingoes, and Jaloffs. In Fezzan the Garaman- 
tians chased and enslaved the Troglodytes, who ‘feed on ser- 
pents, lizards, and other similar reptiles.’? This extract reads 


like a verse of present African history. The Libyans about | 


Mount Atlas—the cloud crowned ‘‘Pillar of Heaven,” the 
earthly giant who bears up the sky—called themselves AT- 
LANTES. The Libyan race was uncommonly healthy, and 
sacrificed ‘‘to the sun and moon, but not to any other god.”’ 
The Aigis (goat-harness), of Minerva was the fringed leather 
garment of the Libyan women, worn over the dress. That, 


and the art of tanning, and of four horse charioteering, the | 


Greeks derived from the Libyans. 


West of the Syrtis Minor, in what was afterwards Africa 
proper of the Romans, were the MAXYANS, ‘“‘descended from 


the men of Troy.”” The country beyond them abounded in | 


game, predacious animals and huge reptiles. The reference | 
to the ‘“‘men of Troy,”’ by the acute and inquisitive Greek, 


suggests the further historic fact that Greeks, Pheenicians, | 


Romans, Celts, and other non-Hamitic peoples, subsequently | 
had numerous settled representatives on the north African 
coast. These mingled with the Hamites, and modified their 


physical appearance, manners, and customs, and greatly in- 

| fluenced the future of the country. 
' The GZTULIANS were a nomadic people, living on the 
| northern borders of the Sahara. They were splendid light- 
cavalry, served in and against the Roman armies, and are 
now represented by the Tuwarek, and other interior Berber or 
Moorish tribes. 

The NUMIDIANS occupied the country between Africa Pro- 
pria and Mauritania—corresponding to the eastern part of 
| Algiers. When the Romans made acquaintance with them, 
they were divided into two great tribes, the Massesyli, of 
whom Syphax was king, and the Massyli, of whom Masinissa 
was king. The latter was educated at Carthage, and was en- 
amored of Sophonisba, daughter of Hasdrubal, wno promised 
| him her hand. Beating Syphax in two great battles, he next 
united his army with the Carthaginians in Spain, helped to 
defeat the Romans under Cneus and Publius Scipio, in B. C. 
212, by a decisive charge of his Numidian horses, the riders 
of which used neither saddles nor bridles. Rapid alike in the 
charge, the flight, and the rally, they were the Carthaginian 
Cossacks. The generosity of Scipio, and the faithlessness of 
Hasdrubal, soon afterwards induced him to desert to the Ro- 
mans, whom he advised to carry the war into Africa. They 
did so; and in the campaigns that followed he defeated Sy- 
phax, captured Cirta, (Constantine) his capital, and also Sopho- 
bisba, whom he married at once to rescue her from slavery. 
| Scipio severely reprimanded him for the latter act, and the 
| Numidian sent his Roman hating bride a cup of poison, which 
she drank at once with the utmost heroism. He fought 
against Carthage in the battle of Zama, and was enriched by 
the gift of the territories of Syphax and Carthage, so that he 
reigned from Mauritania to Cyrenaica, over a great and pow- 
erful state. He introduced the arts of agriculture and civil- 
ized life, amassed wealth, and supported a standing army. 
His son, Micipsa succeeded him, and died B. C. 118, leaving 
the kingdom to his two sons, and his nephew, Jugurtha. The 
latter soon made away with his cousins, beeamesole monarch, 
and proved himself to be one of the ablest, worst, and most 
| perfidious of rulers. By corruption and bribery he secured 

the favor of the Roman patricians. Detected in the crime of 

assassination at Rome, he was ordered to depart from it, B. 
| C. 110. Casting many a silent look behind him as he left, he 
_ exclaimed: ‘Ah, venal city, and destined quickly to perish, if 
it could but find a purchaser!” (Sallust, Jug. C. 35.) In the 
wars with Rome that ensued on his return to Numidia, Ju- 
gurtha showed himself to be an ideal guerilla chief. Bold, 
hardy, skillful, ferocious, he taxed the skill of the best Roman 
generals to the uttermost. When surrendered to the Roman 
commander Sulla,by the perfidious Bocchus, king of Mauri- 
tania, he was forwarded to Rome, and with his two sons 
| walked before the triumphal car of the consul Marius, Janua- 
ry Ist, B. C. 104. On the slope of the Capitol, he disappeared 
from the procession, and was thrown into what he called the 
‘“tice-bath” of the Tullianum,—a cavern prison. ‘‘Some tore 
his robe off his back, and others, catching eagerly at his pend- 
ants, \pulled off the tips of his ears along with them. Wher 
he was thrust down naked into the dungeon, all confused, he 


| said with a frantic smile, ‘Heavens! how cold is this bath of 


yours!’ There, having struggled for six days with extreme 
hunger, and to the last hour laboring for the preservation of 
life, he came to such an end as his crimes deserved.”’ (Plu 


| tarch, Vit. Marius.) Juba, cir. B. C. 50, one of the succes- 
| sors of Jugurtha, sided with Pompey against Cesar, and lost . 


his throne. Numidia was declared to be Roman territory, 
and Sallust, the historian, was sent thither as its governor. 
The MAURITANIANS heid the beautiful, fertile, and mount- 
ainous country on the west of Numidia to the Atlantic 
Ocean, now included in Morocco, and in western and centra 


| Algiers. In the time of Bocchus, the betrayer of Jugurtha 


its eastern boundary was the river Molochath (Maloa). Pitol 
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emy, son of Juba II, tell victim to Caligula’s capricious cruel- | tured Gaza on his way to Egypt. In B U. 166, the Philistines, 


ty, A. D. 40, and his realm became a Roman possession. 

The COLCHIANS were a Hamitic people, who lived on the 
Black Sea, southwest of the Caucausus Mountains, in what is 
now called Mingrelia. Strabo says that the country was 


fruitful, produced bitter honey, and every material requisite | 
for navigation. Colchis was famous in the annals of mari- | 


time enterprise, forasmuch as it was the country whither 


the legendary Jason and his heroic companions, sailed in the | 
good ship Argo to recover the golden fleece, which had be- 
longed to the ram that Mercury gave to Nephele, and on | 
which Vhrixus and Helle, the children of Nephele, escaped | 
{ from Orchomenus. The ram carried both safely through the 
) air, Over sea and land, until they came to the sea between Sig- | 
sum and the Chersonese, when Helle fell off into the water, | 
which was thenceforward named from her, Hellespontus, | 


(Helle’s Sea.) Phrixus arrived safely in Colchis, and there sac- 


rificed the ram. Jason obtained the fleece through the love | 


and magical art of Medea, the Colchian king’s daughter. 


The linen manufactures, dark complexion, crisped locks, tra- | 
ditions, and cireumcisional rights of the Colchians, led to the | 
tain the Hamitic descent of the Canaanites, notwithstanding 


belief that they were the descendants of a military colony of 
Egyptians left in Colchis by the conquering Sesostris. Their 
history is similar to that of other tribes in Asia Minor. 


~— The PuHILisTINEs (emigrants,) who figure so prominently 
in the Old Testament history,may have been, and probably 
were, a Hamitic people. (Gen. 10:14). Some writers hold | 
| seience, art, and civilization. His people, he asserted, were aw- 
of the maritime district of Caphtor,”’ (Crete), (Jer. 47:4,) were | 


that the Philistines from Caphtor, (Amos 9:7) —“*the remnant 


Aryaus who dispossessed the Semitic Avim, then blended 
with them, and finally adopted their language—just as the 
Normans adopted the language of the English. If Hamites 
originally, a similar miscegenation could as readily take 


Place. Their language was certainly Semitic, and so were the | 


names of theircities. As early as 1897, B. C., they were set- 


tled in the Shephelah, or great maritime p!ain of Palestine, and | 


held doubtful relations to Abraham, (Gen. 20), and subse- 


quently to Isaac, (Gen. 26.) When the [sraelites came out of | 
Egypt, the Philistines had formed a powertul confederacy of | 
five cities—Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gath, and Ekron. (Josh- | 
ua 13:3.) The Canaanitish Anakim—of whom Goliath was | 
| their supremacy there as the Hyksos or Shepherds, whom the 


one—were allied withthem. (Josh. 11:22.) 


The extraordinary fertility of their country was a source of | 
great wealth. It lay in the direct route of commerce between | 
Pheeniciaand Syria in the north, and Egypt and Arabia in the | 
south. Ashdod and Gaza were the keys of Egypt. The Phil- | 
istines were slave traders, merchants and mariners, skillful as | 
| thence carried by Pheenician commerce to different parts of 
der’s and goldsmith’s arts. To the Israetites they were always | 
unfriendly, and frequently raided their country. Warfare | 
between the two nations was mainly of bitter and destructive | 
guerilla character. Samson was one of the most distinguish- | 


smiths, armorers, and builders, and acquainted with the foun- 


ed Hebrew chieftains in that peculiar species of strife. In 


the time of Eli, the high-priest, the Philistines captured the | 
ark, B. C. 1141, and subsequently oppressed Israel until their | 
yoke was broken by the signal victory of Ebenezer, B. C. 1120. | 
The ark was restored B. C. 1140, in consequence of the super- | 


natural plagues sent upon them. The merciful chastisement 
failed to cure them of foul superstitions and idolatries. In- 
cessant and harassing struggles with this h»teful foe probably 
induced the Israelites to demand a king, who should unify the 
twelve tribes, and bring their entire force to bear upon the re:t- 
less aggressors. In the end of David’s reign they weresubdued, 
and remained unwilling subjects throughout the whole of 
Solomon’s administration—acknowledging his sovereignty by 
the payment of tribute. After his decease, and the division 
of the Hebrews into two nations, they again became formida- 
ble enemies. Philistia next became the battle-field of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, who in turn held its 
rich plains and cities. In B. C. 332, Alexander the Great cap- 





with ancient hatred, joined the Syrians, under Gorgias, in an 
attack on Judea.. Effective reprisal followed, and in B.C. 
97, Alexander Janneus, the Jewish king, captured Gaza. In 
B. C. 63, Pompey annexed Philistia to the province of Syria. 
for it had then become part of the Roman empire. 


=. ts *& CHAPTER XXX. 


a 


CANAAN—PHENICIANS. CILICIANS. 


Canaan, fourth son of Ham, was the ancestor of several na- 
tions mentioned in Gen. 10:15-18. Of these the Sidonians 
were the descendants of his first-born, Sidon. With them the 
other Canaanitish tribes were more or less closely allied. The 
Arkites, or citizens of Arca, near Tripolis; the Sinites of the 
town Sin, near Arca; the Arvadites of Aradus, and Antara- 
dus still further north; and the Zemarites of Simyra,a city 
in the same locality, united with the Sidonians to form the 
PHENICIAN confederacy on the coast of the Mediterranean. 

Delitzsch, the two Rawlinsons, and other ethnologists main- 


their Semitie speech. Sanchoniathon, or rather Philo of By- 


| blos, aSyro-Pheenician Greek—who wrote in the second century 
after Christ, and who professed to preseat his countrymen 


with a translation of the history composed by a Phoenician 
priest of that name,—claimed for Pheeniria the origination of 


tochthons, deduced from Chaos, through asuccession of gods to 
CHNA, the first Phoenician. The truth is probably stated by 
the Arabian historians, and the book of ‘‘Nabathean Agricul- 
ture.”? These assert that the Phoenicians were expe'led from 
Lower Mesopotamia, in consequence of a quarrel with the 
Cushite kings of Babylon, of the dynasty of Nimrod. Herod- 
otus reports that they emigrated from the shores of the Ery- 
threean Sea, or Gulf of Persia; and other historians profess to 
have found in that locality, and in the Buahrein islands, 
names of places which afterwards reappeared in Pheenicia. 
It is quite probable that these immigrants from the lower 
part of the Euphrates valley, not only overran Palestine, but 
that a portion of them passed on into Egypt, and established 


Egyptian priest Manetho expressly calls Phaenicians, that is 
Canaanites. These, on their expulsion frem Egypt. brought 
with them Egyptian civilization, and Egyptian writing, which 
was adapted to the Pheenician ianguage, and formed the al- 
phabetic system that was soon adopted in Palestine, and was 


Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The original Canaanitish entrance into Palestine preceded 
that of Abraham in B. C. 1921. The immigrants found the 
country sparsely populated by tribes who were probably Ara- 
man Semites from the Euphratean highlands. In rude ages 
it is a uniform habit to characterize obscure and almost for- 
gotten predecessors as men of unusual stature, strength, and 
violence. Probably these were such—purely physical quali- 
ties being developed by necessary attacks on wild nature and 
wild beasts. The more cultured Canaanites over-matched 
their predecessors. The Amorites took Bashan from the Rep- 
haim. (Gen. 14:5.) The Emimand Zamzammim were after- 
wards supplanted by the descendants of Lot. (Deuteronomy 
2:20.) Other tribes were the Anakim, of whom the Nephilim 
were abranch—about Hebron; the Avim,on the maritime 
plain, near Gaza; the Hvrim in Mount Seir, and the Ken- 
ites, Kenizzites, and Kadmonites towards Arabia Petrea, 
(Gen, 15:19.) The country was large enough to accommo- 


| date them all. Even after the Israelitish occupation the 


sons of Anak (giants) lived side by side with intruded tribes, 
and the last of them did not disappear till the reign of David. 
The language of the Canaanites was Hamitie or sub-Sem- 
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itic, and may have received further inflectional development 
from contact with the gigantic aborigines, and more particu- 
larly from the commercial intercourse with foreign nations 
upon which the Pheenicians immediately entered. The He- 
brew and Pheenician languages differed merely as dialects. 
The former was doubtless expanded and improved by the 
latter. 

The civilization, colonizing energy, commercial greatness 
and historic prominence of the Pheenicians, are strangely dis- 
proportioned to the size of their country. Phoenicia is only a 
parrow strip of coast—a broken shelf of land at the base of 
the Lebanon foot hills, which project as headlands and de- 
tached islands into the Mediterranean, and thus form excel- 
lent harbors. The average breadth of the country, including 
the slopes of Lebanon, was only twelve miles; its extreme 
length from Antaradus on the north to the White Cape, (Ras 
el Abiad), along the coast, only 120 miles. Its dimensions va- 
ried as different times, and these figures represent the average 
size. Numerous rivers, fed by the snows and springs of Le- 
banon, abundantly water and beautify it. 
road was carried across these streams by bridges and over 
the intervening promontories by zigzags—stairs or ladders— 


An excellent coast | 





the most remarkable of which was the Climax Tyriorum, | 
across the White Cape, which was three hundred feet high. | 


Out of the great highways trodden by oriental armies, blessed 
with a climate and productions remarkable for excellence and 
diversity,—the usual summer heat at Berytus (Beyrut) being 
90° Fahrenheit, the winter rarely below 50°—with copious 
rains for eight months, and with cloudless sunshine for four 
months of the year, Phoenicia afforded a delightful residence. 


The parching east windand the enervating south wind, togeth- | 


er with the excessive heat, could always be evaded by easy re- 
moval to the cool retreats of Lebanon, with its exquisitely 
grand and enchanting scenery. Oranges, lemon3, almonds, 


peaches, pomegranates, bananas, grew in the orchards on the | 


coast, the fertile lowlands bore enormous crops of corn ; olive, 
vine, and fig-tree flourished in the foot-hills. Each inhabi- 


the Philistines, under Ascalon, stormed and destroyed Sidon 


in the 13th century, B. C., that the citizens withdrew to Tyre, 
which thenceforward enjoyed the supremacy. Even after that 
event the people were called Sidonians. (1 King, 5:6). Sidon 
was rebuilt and regained more thanancient prosperity. Tyre 
was twenty miles south of Sidon. Old Tyre was in the main- 
land—-Tyre on a rock a mile long, and half a mile from, the 
shore. Tripolis was founded by colonists from Tyre, Sidon, 
and Aradus. 

The Pheenicians early became the subject-allies of the Egyp- 
tians. Under the great Rameses they preserved local self- 
government, and their own traditional laws, worship, man- 
ners, and customs. Sidon especially rose to the highest com- 
mercial prosperity. She planted colonies in Cyprus, Crete, 
and Asia Minor, founded naval stations at Rhodes, Thera and 
Cythera; worked the silver mines of Siphnus and Cimolus, 
and the gold mines of Thasos. On the coasts of the gean, 
of the Euxine, and of the Mediterranean they carried on a lu- 
crative trade. In Africa they founded the colony of Hippo, 
and also of Cambe, on the spot subsequently occupied by Car- 
thage. The Canaanites, displaced by the Israelitish occupa- 
tion under Joshua, are traditionally reported to have sought 
homes in those distant colonies about B. C, 1445. 

Each Pheenician city up to this date seems to have been 
governed by a limited monarchy, controlled by a moneyed and 
official aristocracy. The king of Tyre was paramount sover- 
eign. He regulated the general interests, commerce, and col- 
onies of Phoenicia; concluded treaties with foreign powers, 
and commanded the naval and military forces of the confeder- 
ation. Under his auspices the Phoenicians settled Utica in 
Africa, founded Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algesiras, and Malaga in 
Spain; Cagliari in Sardinia, and commercial factories on the 
coast of Sicily, and even in the southwest of Albion, (Hng- 
land.) 

Menander of Ephesus traces the succession of the kings of 


| Tyre for two hundred years, from Abibaal, cir. B. C. 1050, to 


| 


tant could ‘dip his feet in oil,” and “sit under his own vine | 


and under hisown fig tree.”” The very name of the land, 
Phenicia, is said to spring from the abundant date-palm. 

Lebanon—from 6000 to 3000 feet high--furnished an ex- 
haustless supply of pine, fir,cypress, evergreen oak, and ‘-cedar 
of Lebanon.”’ One grove of about 400 cedars remains, in the 
valley of the Kadisha, or river of Tripolis, 15 miles from the 
sea, and at an elevation of 6172 feet above its level. Bears, 
wolves, panthers, find shelter in the rugged ravines of the lime- 

_stone range. Fish abound on the coast. Most famous of all 
the fisheries was that for the buccinumand murex, the molluses 
which supplied the famous ‘‘Tyrian purple.’’ The first 
was on the rocks, the second in the deep water. Each animal 
yielded only a small drop of the precious fluid, from the canal 
following the spiral convolutions of the shell. When first re- 
moved it was of cream color and smelt like garlic. Exposure 
to light changes it to green, blue, red, and deep purple. Fab- 
rics steeped in it and then washed with soap, became of per- 
manent bright crimson color. The mclluses and the secret of 
manufacture are both peculiar to the ancient Phenicia. 

Like the Greeks, the Pheenicians were accounted a nation, 
but never formed a complete political union. Sidon at one 
period, Tyre at another, obtained supremacy over the other 
cities. Tyre is not mentioned in Scripture till the time of 
Joshua. (19:29.) The Biblical writers ‘use ‘‘Sidonians®” for 
the Pacenicians in general. Homer, too, calls them Sidonians, 
and their country Sidonia. Sidon was the most ancient city. 
Arca Tel. Arka) was the birth-place of Alexander Severus, 
Gebal, or Byblus, (Jebeil) was the burial place of Adonis, and 
the seat of his mysteries. The Giblites (Josh. 13:5) were fa- 
mous artificers in the employ of Solomon, (1 Kings, 5:18). 
They built Berytus ( Beyrut.) 

Tyre became the chief city of Phoenicia. Justin says that 


| 


| der’s list. 


Pygmalion, brother of Elisa, or Dilo, by whom Carthage was 
founded, B. C. 871-824. Hiram is the second king in Menan- 
In B.C. 1014 he was in close alliance with king 
David; ‘‘for Hirim was evera lover of David.’ (1 Kings, 
5:1.) The interests of the two countries were identical. Israel 
was the farm, Phoenicia the workshop and warehouse ; and 
each nation shared theavails of both. The regard of Hiram 
for Solomon did not equal that he entertained for David. He 
had lavishly supplied Solomon with money and building ma- 
terials, and indignantly characterized the twenty Galilean 
cities received in payment as **Cabul”’ i. e.“*dirt”’(1 Kings 9:13.) , 
Hiram rebuilt the great temple of Melearth, and the adjacent 
temple of Ashtoreth, ( Venus),at Tyre with unexampled splen- 
dor. He also greatly enlar ed the area, dockage, and fortifi- 
cations of the city. The completion of these great works set 
himself and his artificers at liberty to aid Solomon in his vast 
architectural undertaking. Copies of the letters that passed 
between the two were kept in the archives of Tyre to thetime 
of Josephus, who gives translations of them. Solomon mar- 
ried a daughter of Hiram, joined him in his maritime adven- 


| tures, and reaped great profits from foreign trade. 





In B. C. 918 Ahab, king of Israel, married Jezebel, daughter 
of Ethbaal, priest-king of Tyre. (1 Kings, 16:31). The mi- 
gration of Dido, at the head of the Tyrian aristocracy, to the 
ruins of the Sidonian Cambe in Libya, is placed in B. C. 872 or 
$65. There Carthage (the new city) was established, and the 
foundation of a power that rivalled Rome firmly laid. The 
Assyrian monarchs began to extend their power over Pheenicia’ 
about the same time. Asshur-nasir-pal records on his obelisk 
the receipt of tribute from most of its cities. His son, Shal- 
maneser II, ‘*the Black Obelisk king,”’ also received tribute, 
but probably gave more to Pkcenicia in the benefit of his aili- 
ance than he received from it, for Greek tradition ascribes to 
it a Thalassocracy, or dominion of the sea, from B. C. 824 to 
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786. In B. C. 720 insular Tyre defied the Assyrians, who had 
no navy, and emerged from the five years’ siege which followed, 
with safety and honor. 
and at the beginning of decline 
had been invested for the good of all, had been used selfishly, 
and the profits of common commerce doled out to her sister 
cities, had been the share of servants rather than of part- 
ners. 
her gold and silver mines were seized by covetous neighbors, 
and her fleet was lost in the service of her Assyrian oppressor, 
B. C. 708. 

When the Pheenicians revolted against the Assyrians in B. 
C. 680, Sidon led the insurrection, and bore the brunt of Esar- 
haddon’s fury. 
Pharaoh Neco as their deliverer from the Assyrian yoke, and 
put their fleets at his service. The decisive battle of Carchem- 
ish drove the Egyptians back to their river-land. The con- 
queror, Nebuchadnezzar, followed hard on their track, and 
imposed grievous burdens on their sea-faring friends. The 
wonderful description of Tyrus, in Ezek 37, imparts vivid ideas 

| of her wealth and commerce at this period. She said, “I am 
of perfect beauty.”’ Her pride and self-confidence were aug- 
mented by the failure of the terrible Babylonian to capture her 
B. C. 588. ‘‘Every head” in his army ‘‘ was made bald and every 
shoulder was peeled, yet had he no wages, nor his army for 
Tyrus, for the service that he had served against it.’’ (Ezek, 
29:18). Sidon had submitted to his power, and profited by his 
generosity. 


To their honor the Phoenicians refused to assist Cambyses | 


in his designs on Carthage, so that he was forced to relinquish 
them. They were bound by oaths, they said, to their Cartha- 
ginian kinsmen. But they did serve in the Persian navy 
against other nations. Sidonians won the prize in a boat race 
before Xerxes, had the privilege of supplying the imperial 
flag-ship, and were accounted the best sailors in the service. 
About B. C. 353, Phoenicia rebelled against Persia, allied 
herself with Nectanebo II, last king of Egypt, and performed 
some notable feats of valor. But when Ochus advanced 


against the rebels with an army of 300,000 foot, and 30,000 : 


horse, Tennes, king of Sidon, turned tiaitor to his people, 


and betrayed some hundreds of Sidonian citizens into the Per- | 
The splendid barbarian butchered them. The | 


sian’s hands. 
gallant Sidonian survivors then fired their own city, and per- 
ished in the flames, rather than surrender to the butcher, B. 
C. 850. Tennes lost his life, as well as his honor. The hatred 
created by this cruel atrocity threw open the gates of every 


Pheenician city to Alexander the Great, after the battle of | 
He then | 


Issus, B. C. 333. Tyre alone refused him entrance. 
sat down before the city, constructed a mole which joined the 


island to the main, used the Cyprian navy on the north side | 
and the Sidonian on the south, brought up his newly invent- | 


ed engines to the walls, breached them, and stormed the city 


after a siege of seven months. The exasperated Macedonians | 
put 8,000 people to the sword, and afterwards sold 30,000 into 


slavery, July, B. C. 332. Tyre never regained her former 


glory, though she, as well as Sidon, was a flourishing seat of | 
learning, commerce and manufacture, under the Seleucid | 


king, the Romans, and the Moslems. In the 12th century 


Tyre was famous for the manufacture of glass, which the | 


Greeks believed to have been accidentally discovered by some 


mariners propping up their cauldron with lumps of natron, or | 


native carbonate of soda, which formed their cargo, and from 
the fusion of which with the sand a stream of molten glass ran 
out. The Greeks were in error, for the Egyptians manufac- 
tured glass centuries before the alleged discovery. 


In A. D. 1757, Tyre, the ‘“‘queen of the sea,’”’ had fallen so | 
tow, that she had only ten inhabitants, Turks and Christians, | 
who lived by fishing. The prophecy uttered 2340 years be- | 


fore :—*‘I will make thee like the top of a rock ; thou shalt be 
a place to spread nets upon; thou shalt be built no more,’’ 


She was now in the zenith of glory, | 
The power with which she | 


Each of them in turn repudiated her leadership; | 


In B. C. 610 the Pheenicians welcomed the | 


| (Ezek. 26:14) has been signally fulfilled. There has been some 
| improvement since, both in Tyre and Sidon, (Saida,) but ne 
indication of returning glory. Beyrut enjoys most of the com- 
merce that once sought their harbors. 


CILICIANS. 


The Cilicians, who lived in the country on the northeast 
cornef of the Mediterranean, opposite Cyprus, were largely of 
| Pheenician blood. Some of their extant coins bear Pheenician 
inscriptions. Their country was mountainous, well watered, 
and very fruitful. In it, at Issus, Alexander defeated Darius 
Codomanus, B. C. 332. In it was the Greek settlement of 
Sole, the birth-place of Menander, the comic poet, and of Ar- 
atus, the astronomical poet, both of whom were quoted by St. 
Paul, (1 Cor. 15:33, Acts 17:28). The great apostle himself 
was a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, which was the seat of a cele- 
brated school of philosophy. The Cilicians were a proud, in- 
dependent people, famous as robbers, pirates and slave mer- 
chants. Pompey and Cicero brought them under the Roman 
yoke in the last century before Christ, cir. B. C. 52. Judaism 
flourished among them, and afterwards Christianity, under 
the labors of St. Paul. Both were well-nigh extinguished, 


when the country fell into the hands of the Saracens, and after- 
' wards of the Turks. 


SYNCHRONOLOGY. B. C. 351—330. 
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PHENICIA. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


CARTHAGINIANS. 


Carthage, the renowned rival of ancient Rome, lay on the 
| coast of Africa, and was about 400 miles distant from the 
mouth of the Tiber, on the opposite shore of the Mediterra- 
nean. Carthage is said to have been founded by Dido, (the 
fugitive.) and a large colony of aristocratic Phoenicians, cir. 
| 872 or 865. The colonists were of mixed blood, and soon 
' amalgamated with the native Africans. 

The religion of the Carthaginians was the same as that of 
the Sidonians, which, under Queen Jezebel, corrupted the wor- 
ship of the Israelites. Their supreme deity was Baal-Ham- 
mon, the sun. Tohim, whom the Israelites called Moloch, 
the Carthaginians offered human sacrifices. At one time, 
when their country was in danger of being conquered, “a 
great sacrifice was offered of 200 children of the highest rank.” 
(Smith’s Ancient History, Vol. 2, p. 382.) They also worshipped 
Ashtoreth, “the Queen of Heaven,’’ or the moon; and a dei- 
| fied hero named Melcarth. Their religion was productive of 
lust and cruelty. 

Carthage soon prospered as a commercial city, and extend- 
ed her power over north Africa, as the mistress of its cities 
and nations. In B. C. 509, she made a treaty with Rome. 
‘After that she conquered Sardinia, Corsica, part of Sicily, 
| and Spain, where she built New Carthage, (Carthagena) in B. 

C. 229-8. 

Her government had two chief magistrates called Suffetes, 
| (Judges,) at its head. A Council of Elders, consisting of 30 
members, all of whom were elected annua!ly by the whole 
body ef citizens from their chief houses, constituted their 
legislature. In times of war, the supreme command in the 
field was entrusted to a general or dictator, appointed by the 
_ council. In ease he failed to win the victory, they were wont 
| to torture and then crucify him. Hamilear, who was defeat- 
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ed at the great battle of @. in Sicily, B. C. 480, killed 
himself to avoid his certain doom. Hanno, a powerful trai- 
tor, who aimed to make himself king, had ‘‘his eyes put out, 
and his hands and legs broken—as though, says the historian, | 
to exact the penalty of his crime from each member that had | 
aided its perpetration—his body, torn with scourges, was fix- 
ed upon the cross.’”’ In the last days of the republic the peo- 
ple were a corrupt and lawless mob, in which boys were con- 
spicuous as ring-leaders. They had no rich middle class, but | 
only the very rich—the great merchants, planters, and noble 
governors—and the very poor, the rabble, that had no proper- 
ty, and lived from hand to mouth. 

The Carthaginians had some excellent laws. One maxim 
of their husbandry was that no man should possess more land | 
than he could properly manage. Carthage was to Africa what 
New York’is to America, and London to Europe. It was the 
great market for all kinds of natural and manufactured pro- 
ducts. Polybius called it ‘‘the wealthiest city of the world.” | 
Wealth corrupted the owners. They hired mercenary soldiers 
to fight their battles, and would not render that personal ser- | 
vice in active warfare without which a republic must perish. 
In the army of Spain, consisting of 15,000 men, there was not 
a single Carthaginian foot-soldier. Only the officers were | 
Carthaginians. The people at large had not that “‘sense of | 
serving one’s country”? which “‘is at once a bond of discipline and | 
a source of strength.’’ Their armies had no patriotism, no en- | 

| 
| 


thusiasm. Carthage was a great naval power. The great 

sea-fight with the Roman Regulus was fought by a fleet of 350 | 
| ships, carrying 150,000 men, B.C. 256. The ships were small, | 

and could be built wherever there was wood, iron and water. | 

Carthage and Rome eyed each other across the sea with very | 
unfriendly glances. Both could not be mistress of the Medit- | 
erranean. A quarrel was inevitable. When it broke out they | 
were equally matched. Neither could subdue the other with- | 
out invading her country. Carthage sent Hannibal into Ita- 
ly, and Rome sent her generals into Africa. Livy says that | 
the Romans were nearer destruction than their enemies. But | 
the courage and perseverance of the Romans triumphed. Car. | 
thage was destroyed, and Rome became the queen of the na- | 

: tions. Three wars, known as the Punic Wars, accomplished | 
this result. 

The First Punic Wer lasted from B. C. 263 to 241. It was | 
breught on by an appeal for help to the Romans from a horde | 
of Italian adventurers and plunderers who had invaded Sicily, 
and who were in danger from the Carthaginians and King | 
Hiero. The Romans responded and hostilities began. In | 
sixty days the Romans built a fleet of 120ships—practising the 
rowers on scaffolds like ships’ benches, until the fleet was 
completed. The Carthaginians were the better sailors, but the 
Romans were the better mechanics and fighters. Each of the 
Roman vessels was provided with a plank boarding: bridge, 
hinged up against the mast in the fore part of the ship, and 
containing a long spike at the upper end. This bridge was 
let fall on the enemy’s vessel. The spike held it fast, and the 
Roman soldiers poured across the bridge, and captured the 
ship. At the battle of Myia, B.C. 260, the Romans, under 
their admiral, Duilius, won a stunning victory. A column 
was erected in the Forum, ornamented with the beaks of the 
captured ships. The Romans then invaded Africa, but were 
wholly defeated by the Carthaginians under the Spartan gen- | 
eral Xanthippus, B. C. 255. Regulus, the Roman command- 
er, was made prisoner. Defeated at Panormus, B. C. 251, the 
Carthaginians sued for peace, and sent Regulus, B. C. 250, to 
ask for it. The stern old patriot advised the Roman Senate | 
not to grant it, and on his return to Carthage was put todeath 
with cruel tortures. Another crushing naval defeat follow- 
ed in B. C. 242. The Carthaginians crucified the admiral, 
but they were compelled to cede Sicily and the smaller islands 
to the Romans, and to pay a large portion of the expenses of | 
the war. 





Carthage was now the lamb to the wolf. Romeaccused her 
of soiling the waters—in other words of perfidy—in order to 
have a pretext for devouring her. Carthage, weakened by 
African insurrections, was obliged to yield Sardinia and Cor. 
sica, and to pay 1200 talents, ($1,800,000,) to defray the ex- 
penses of her enemy’s warlike preparations. Hamilcar now 


| resolved to conquer Spain, and to march into Italy from that 


country. He took with him his ‘‘lion’s brood”’ of children, in- 
cluding Hannibal, whom he had sworn as a boy, upon the al- 
tar of Baal, to be the undying enemy of the Romans—Hasdru- 
bal, and Mago, to train them under his own eye for the con- 


| test. No king, said the bitter Roman, Cato, was worthy to 
| be named by the side of Hamilcar Barca. Hannibal succeed- 


ed him, B. C. 221, at the age of twenty-six. He became the 
greatest general of antiquity. The storm of Saguntum, in 
Spain, by him in B. C. 219, brought on the next struggle. 
The Second Punic War lasted from B. C. 218 to 201. The 
Romans sent Fabius to Carthage to inquire whether she or 


| Hannibal was responsible for the sack of Saguntum. He gath- 


ered up the bosom of his toga, or cloak, as if he held something 


| in its folds, and said, ‘*‘Here we carry for you peace and war; 


take which you please.’’? ‘*Give which you like,’”’ replied the 
Carthaginian senators. ‘‘I give you WAR,” he answered, 
shaking out the folds. Then followed one of the most memo- 
rable of all wars ever waged. Hannibal, at the head of a 
great army, left.Spain, and crossed the Alps, by the Little 
Mount St. Bernard, through the snows and avalanches, into 
Italy in 218. At the battle of TrEBIA, the charge of the Car- 
thaginian Sacred Band, 2000 strong, under Mago, routed the 


| Romanarmy. In the year after that, Hannibal lost an eye 


from ophthalmia, and many soldiers from disease. At the 
TRASIMENE LAKE, (Lago di Perugia) he again defeated the 


| Romans, who left 15,000 soldiers dead on the field, and as 


many more in the hands of the invader. The rivulet which 
ran blood into the lake on that day is now called Sanguinetto. 
Fabius Cunctator (the delayev) now took the field against 
him, and tried to wear him out by harassing annoyances. At 
CANN, B. C. 216, he once more crushed the Romans, of 


| whom 70,000 were left dead on the field. A basket, contain- 
| ing 10,000 of the gold rings worn by the slain knights, was sent 
| to Carthage. 


Hannibal encamped within five miles of Rome, but was not! 
strong enough to capture it. In the long contest the best 
and bravest generals of the Romans were slain, together with 
about 300,000 soldiers. Had Carthage seconded Hannibal as 
she might have done, the Roman republic would have per- 
ished. But she foolishly refused to do so. The Romans car- 
ried the war into Africa. Hannibal was recalled to repulse 
them, and did everything an able general could do, but was 
defeated by Scipio at the battle of ZAMA, B. C. 202. He after- 
wards met his conqueror at the court of Antiochus the 
Great in Ephesus. Scipio, who greatly admired him, asked 
‘whom he esteemed the greatest of generals.’’ Hannibal re- 
plied, ‘‘Alexander the Great.’’ ‘But who was the second,’’ 
asked Scipio. ‘‘Pyrrhus,” was the tantalizing answer. ‘“*And 
who the third ?”’ ‘‘Myself.’? Surprised at having found no 
place as yet, Scipio rejoined, ‘‘What then would youhave said 
if you had conquered me at Zama?” “Thon,” exclaimed 
Hannibal, ‘‘I would have ranked myself above Alexander 
above Pyrrhus, above every other general.” 

Carthage was overpowered, obliged to give up her ships of 
war, to pay within fifty years 10,000 talents, ($15,000,000,) to 
abandon Spain, and all her foreign possessions, and to descend 
into the position of a defenseless mercantile town. Hannibal 
was hounded to death by the enmity of the Romans, who 
could not feel safe while he survived. He poisoned himself 
in B. C. 183, at the age of 76, and thus rid the Romans, as he 
said, of their fear of an old man. 

The Third Punic War, from B. C. 150 to 146, began with 


the resistance of the Carthaginians to the brutal injustice of 
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the Romans, whose fear of them revived in presence of the 
marvellous prosperity of their city. Forbidden to make war 
without permission of their masters, who allowed Masinissa, 
the Numidian king, to worry and plunder them with impuni- 
ty, they at last nerved themselves to resistance. Cato the 
Censur, who had been the head of the Roman mission to Car- 
thage, and had seen her 700,000 citizens, her wealth and power, 
was obstinately bent on her ruin. He threw a bunch of ripe 
figs upon the floor of the senate, and exclaimed: ‘Those figs 
were gathered but three days ago at Carthage, so close is our 
enemy to our walls.’’ Whenever he voted, no matter on what 
subject, Cato always added, ‘‘l vote, moreover, that Carthage 
should be destroyed.” Destroyed she was, and that in a man- 
ner as wickedly inexcusable as it could well be. When the 
inhabitants heard the wolfish sentence, although they had 
given up their armaments and 300 of their noblest youths to 
purchase peace from the malignant foe, they resolved to die 
rather than yield. . In a frenzy of despair’they manufactured 
fresh arms,--the women giving their hair to complete the 
weapons—built new ships, cut a new passage to the sea, and 
defended themselves for three years. Carthage died by inches 
fighting savagely at each step. A miserable remnant of 30,- 
000 men and 25,000 women marched out of the citadel through 
the burning ruins, over the heaped up corpses of their fellow 
citizens. Scipio Nasica sent public property to the value of 
$7,500,000 to Rome, sold the captives into slavery, and at the 
command of the Senate, levelled Carthage with the ground, 


and devoted the site to perpetual desolation. That murder | 
of a nation was one of the greatest crimes of history, and | 


Rome eventually suffered from its commission. The come 


dian Terence, one of her great classic masters, and a native of | w SEMITIC FAMILY—ELAMITES 
SHE y sY— oS. 


Carthage, was but a poor compensation for her own willful 
loss of magnanimity and justice. 

Augustus Cesar, B. C. 19, sent out a body of 3000 colonists 
to found the Roman city of Carthage, which was made the 
capital of Afriea. It vied with Rome and Constantinople in 
wealth and magnitude, during the empire. Afterwards it be- 
came the seat of a Christian bishopric; then the capital of 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, A. D. 439. It was finally de- 
stroyed by the Arabs, under Hassan, A. D. 647. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


spread abroad.” (Gen. 10:18.) The Hittites were a warlike 
power in the valley of the Orontes, and extended from thence 
toward the Euphrates. They were a distinct tribe in Pales. 
tine as late as the time of Ezra, who urged the returned Jews 
(c. 9:1) to do what Nehemiah compelled them to do, (ec. 
13:23-30) namely, to put away their strange wives. 

The JEBUSITEs held the hill country around their capital; 
Jebus, which was wrested from them by David, who named it 
Jerusalem. The AMORITES living east of the Jordan under 
Sikon and Og, were conquered by Moses. Joshua afterwards 
annihilated another Amorite confederacy, ‘‘as the sand upon 
the sea-shore in multitude, with horses and chariots very 
many” (ec. 11:4) at the waters of Merom. The locality of the 
GIRGASITEs, perhaps that of the Gergesenes, (Matt. 8:28) has 
not been precisely ascertained. The HivirEs were an un- 
warlike but crafty tribe, who over-reached Joshua, (c. 9), 
and were made tributary by Solomon. Part of them lived at 
Shechem, and another part at the foot of Lebanon and Her- 
mon. The word CANAANITE, in the broad sense, as used in 
the Scriptures, included al] these tribes--except the Hama- 
THITES, (Gen. 10:15:18.) The latter occupied Czte-Syria, 
(Hollon Syria) between Mount Lebanon and Mount Anti- 
Lebanon, also the upper and central valley of the Orontes, 


Hamath, afterwards call Epiphania by the Greeks, and still a’ 


large town, is one of the oldest cities in the world. The val- 
ley between the northern end of Mt. Lebanon and Mt. Nusain- 
eyeh, is believed by many to be ‘‘the entrance of Hamath.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Elam, eldest son of Shem, (Gen. 19:22) settled in the dis- 
trict east of Chaldea, known to the Jews as Elam, tothe early 
Greeks as Cissia, and to the later Greeksas Susiana. It is a 
rich and fertile tract, partly mountainous, but mainly bot- 
tom land, refreshed by cool streams, frequent rains, and 
pleasant breezes. Over this country Chedor-laomer reigned 
cir. B. C. 1917, and was also lord paramount over other peo- 
ples. He was the first great Oriental conqueror known to 
history. His invasion of Palestine, subjugation of the na- 
tions in it, capture of Lot, and rout by Abraham, are record- 
ed in Gen. 14. Chaldean inscriptions speak of him as Kudur- 
Lagamer. 

Shushan was ‘‘in the province of Elam,”’ (Daniel 8:2) which 
had probably been subdued by Nebuchadnezzar, and was af- 
terwards merged in the Persian empire. The ELAMITES, 
whose Shemitic blood was mixed with Hamitic, were skillful 
archers, (Isa. 22:6, Jer. 49:35,) and fought both on horseback 
and from chariots. Tenacious of their nationality—of which 
we find tokens as late as the Day of Pentecost, (Acts 2:9),— 
they revolted twice in the reign of Darius Hystaspes; but at 
length consented to subjection, and followed the fortunes of 


| the Persian empire. 


See PERSIANS. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ASSYRIANS. 


Genesis 10.11 states that out of the land of Shinar went 


| forth Asshur, second son of Shem, and builded Nineveh, with 


CANAANITISH NATIONS. 


Heth, progenitor of the Hirrires, is mentioned in Gen. | 
10:15, as the second son of Canaan. The Hittites, near He- | 


bron, from whom Esau took wives, (Gen. 26:34, 35) and of 
whom Uriah was one, (2Sam 23:39;, were only a branch of | 
the great original Hittite family. After the settlement of 
Canaan in Palestine ‘“‘were the families of the Canaanites | 


| other cities. He was the founder of the Assyrian nation. G. 
| Rawlinson, (Ancient Monarchies, Vol. i, p. 236,) also affirms 


that the language, physical type, moral characteristics, man- 
ners, and religious customs of the ASSYRIANS prove that they 
were, as Moses asserts, of Shemitic origin. 

Assyria comprehended the upper part of Mesopotamia. As 
its power grew, its limits were great'!y enlarged. Its capital 
cities were all situated on the middle of the river Tigris. The 
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eountry is flat, but has some ranges of hills. The names of 
Padan-Aram, Aram-Naharaim, Gozan, and Halah, designate 
in Scripture particular portions of it. The climate is pleasant 
and healthful; the storms, fierce but brief; the plains, which 
in spring are ‘‘carpeted with the tenderest verdure, and thick- 
ly strewn with the brightest and loveliest flowers,” are “‘yel- 
low, parched, and almost herbless’”’ at midsummer ; the lands 
along the rivers are remarkably fertile. Fruit trees and veg- 
etables are abundant. Stone, together with the useful and 
precious metals, was extracted from the hilis. Domestic and 
wild cattle, beasts of prey, birds, and fishes, were numerous. 

The Assyrians, by their own literary and artistic remains 
confirm the truth of the Biblical statements concerning them. 
They were fierce, cruel, and treacherous: always at war with 
anima's or men. Quarter was rarely given in battle. The 
heads of the dead and dying were cut off, and carried to 
camp. ‘‘We see on the bas-reliefs, (sculptured figures and 
scenes on the walls of the temples.) the unresisting enemy 
thrust through with the spear, the tongue torn from the mouth 
of the captive accused of blasphemy, the rebel king beheaded 
on the field of battle, and the prisoner brought to execution 


with the head of a friend or brother hung around his neck. | 


We see the scourgers preceding the king as his regular attend- 
ants, with their whips passed through their girdles; we be- 


hold the operation of flaying performed either upon living or 


dead men; we observe those who are about to be executed 
first struck on the face by the executioner’s fist.” 
was “‘a bloody city,’”? (Nahum 3:1). Of marked intellectual 


power, but proud and drunken, the principal redeeming fea- | 


ture in their character was comparative kindness to women 
and children. Their females, however, were secluded with as 


watchful and rigid a jealousy as that of the modern Turks or | 
| eight hundred talents of silver, and divers treasures, a rich 


Persians. They richly demerited the character and doom 
pronounced by the prophet Nahum. 


The wedge-shaped writing of the Assyrians contained, ac- | 


Each character 
This peculiar 


cording to Oppert in 1858, about 318 forms. 
corresponds, not to a letter, but to a syllable. 


system of writing is well—but not thoroughly—understood by | 
scholars. Their language was more like that of the Hebrews | 


than any other. Assyrian life is portrayed by the sculptures 
which stand out from flat surfaces on walls. There are—‘‘1. 
War scenes, including battles, sieges, devastations of an ene- 


my’s country, naval expeditions, and triumphant returns | 
| were conquered, Asia Minor, Armenia, and many Arabian 


from foreign war, with the trophies and fruits of victory. 2. 


Religious scenes, either mythical or real. 3. Processions, gen- | 
| reached its greatest perfection. 


erally of tribute bearers, bringing the produce of their seve- 


ral countries to the Great King. 4. Hunting and sporting | 
The kings were great | 
| Siculus reports that the city was a quadrangle, whose sides 


scenes. 5. Scenes of ordinary life.” 
hunters and often slew lions, single-handed. Red, blue, black 
and white colors are principally used on these has-reliefs. 


In scientific attainments the Assyrians were nearly equal | 
to the Egyptians. One of the later kings, named Asshur-bani- | 
pal, formed asort of Royal Library, and put it in certain | 
There Mr. Layard | 

walls, faced with masonry,were 100 feet high, broad enough for 


chambers of his grandfather’s palace. 
found it. The books were piled on the floors more than a foot 
deep. Some of them crumbled into dust—for they were only 
elay table:s, covered with writing—but many remain entire. 
These contain comparative vocabularies, lists of deities and 
kings, records of astronomical observations, grammars, his- 
tories, and scientific works of various kinds. The amount of 


writing they contain exceeds, as Mr. Layard remarks, “‘all | 


that has yet been afforded by the monuments of Egypt.’ 
(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 347.) 


The Assyrians mustered enormous armies for their foreign | 
wars, and supported them by agriculture, domestic manufac- | 
tures, foreign trade, aud the spoils of conquered peoples. Their | 
Ag | 
shur,”’ “the great god,’’ and possibly their deified ancestor, 
| with heat. 
' Rawlinson fixes it in B. C. 625. Thus perished Nineveh. For 


religion resembled that of the primitive Chaldeans. 


they worshipped as ‘‘the king of all the gods.” Beside him, 
they had many others. Full of religious feeling, they believed 





Nineveh | 


| lonians, Susianians, and Persians. 


| skiiland valor, to avert its destruction. 


‘tin the actual power of [their] idols to give protection or work 
mischief.”” They could not conceive of a purely spiritual 
deity. They prayed much, and were great ritualists. 

. Their morals were as bid as their religion was impure. Na- 
hum justly denounced ‘*Nineveh as a well-favored harlot, the 
multitude of whose harlotries was notorious.” 

For 500 years Assyria was the most powerful known empire 
on earth. From B. C. 1250 to 745, or from the conjuest of 
Babylon to the accession of Tiglath-Pileser LI, we have many 
records of the country. These relate the conquests of Shal- 
maneser II, (B. C. 858-823) who warred with Ben-Hadad, 
Hazael, and Ahab, and received tribute from Jehu. From 
Tiglah-Pileser to the fall of Nineveh, the records are stil 
more abundant. Sargon, a usurper, who ascended the throne 
B. C. 721, tovk Samaria, and settled the captive ten tribes of 
Israel in Gauzanitis and Media. Sennacherib, his son, suc- 
ceeded him, B. C. 705, and left on record an account of his 


; Campaign against Hezekiah, part of which reads as follows: 
| “Because Hezekiah, king of Judah, would not submit to my 
| yoke, I came up against him, and by force of arms and by the 
_ might of my power, I took forty-six of his strong, fenced ci- 


ties, and of the smaller towns which were scattered about, I 
took and plundered a countless number. And from these 


| places I captured and carried off as spoil 200,150 people, old 


and young, male and female, together with horses and mares, 
asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. And 
Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, his capital city, 
like a bird ina cage, building towers around the city to hem 
him in, and raising banks of earth against the gates, so as to 
prevent escape . Then upon this Hezekiah there fell the 
fear of the power of my arms, and he sent out tome the chiefs 
and the elders of Jerusalem with thirty talents of gold and 


and immense booty. . All these things were brought to 
me at Nineveh, the seat of my government, Hezekiah having 
sent them by way of tribute, and as a token of his submission 


_ to my power.”” The proud and boastful monarch said nothing 


about his defeats. Recording losses was not to his taste, and 
he is silent about the miraculous destruction of his army of 
185,UL0 men, in one night, B. C. 710. 

Esar-haddon, his successor, colonized Samaria with Baby- 
Under his son, Asshur- 
bani-pal, the glory of Assyria culminated. Egypt and Cyprus 


tribes felt its power; magnificent palaces were built, and art 
But untiring justice was at 
hand. Scythians and Medes attacked the empire, the Babylo- 
nians revolted, and Nineveli itself was beseiged. Diodorus 


were 150 stadia long, and its ends 90,—the entire circuit of 
the walls being 480 stadia, or about 60 miles. This agrees 
with the statement of the book of Jonah that it was an *‘ex- 
ceeding great city” of “three days’ journey’’—a day’s journey 
being twenty miles. Diodorus further says that the earth- 


three chariots to drive abreast upon them, and defended by 
1500 towers, each 200 feet in height. Strabo says it was larger 
than Babylon. The population in Jonah’s time has been esti- 
mated at 600,000. Vain, however, were walls and towers, 
Cyaxares, the Medi- 
an monarch, blockaded it for two years. An extraordinary 
and unexpected freshet of the Tigris came to his assistance, 
and swept away part of the walls. The Medes entered. Sara- 
cus, the king, burned himself in his palace. The conqueror 
then fired the city, and leveled its magnificence with the 
ground. The neighboring cities were also burnt. Layard 
and other explorers have found evidences of the conflagration 
in charcoal and charred wood, and in slabs and statues split 
The date of its destruction is not certain. G. 
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centuries it was atten, until the mighty mounds on the 
east side of the Tigris, opposite Mosul, were excavated, and 
the ruins of its former grandeur brought to light. Its works 
of art and its wedge-shaped inscriptions have found their way 
to the principal cities of Europe, and also to America. They, 
as well as the desolate and buried city, attest the precise ful- 





fAlment of the inspired prophecies of Nahum (3:12-15) and of | 


Zephaniah (2:13-15). 


SYNCHRONOLOGY. B. C. 1150—650. 
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ON THE CIVILIZATION OF THE ETRUSCANS. 
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EKruria the source of early Roman civilization—Supposed date of the 
commencement of Etruscan power, B. C. 1000 or even B. C. 1400— 
Real date probably not before B. C. 650—Most flourishing period 


Architecture—Its massiveness—Walls—Towers —Gateways—Sewers 
—Vaults —Tombs— Esthetic art—-Statues— Bas-reliefs—Paintings— 
Bronzes generally —Candelabra—Engraved mirrors— Vases—Figures 


selves, notwithstanding their intense national vanity, ac 
knowledged this debt to some extent, and admitted that they 
derived from the Etruscans their augury, their religious rit- 
ual, their robes and other insignia of office, their games and 
shows, their earliest architecture, their calendar, their weights 
and measures, their land-surveying, and various other ele- 
ments of their civilization. But there is reason to believe that 
their acknowledgments fell short of their obligations, and that 
Etruria was really the source of the whole early civilization of 
Rome, until the time came when—during the second Samnite 
war (B. C. 323-303}—-she was brought into contact with the 
luxury and refinement of the Greeks. 

It is difficult to fix exactly the date at which Etruscan civil- 
ization commenced. Some of the most distinguished of 
modern historical critics' have maintained that the great pow- 
er, and with it the artistic eminence and social progress of 
this people, is to be carried back to a period anterior to B. C. 
1000, and that, consequently, their civilization is to be regard- 
ed as parallel with that of the Pheenicians, of the Assyrians, 
of the early Iranians, and of the early or Vedic Indians. A 


theory has even been started recently? which would require us 
| to enlarge this date considerably, and to regard the Etruscans 


| tus.‘ 


| as already one of the most powerful of European nations in 


the century between B. C. 1400 and B. C. 1300. But, on the 
whole, it seems to be most probable that the people did not 
greatly distinguish itself or come prominently into notice 
among the nations of the earth before the sixth, or at furthest 
the seventh, century B.C. There is no mention of the Etrus- 
cans in Homer. The earliest Greek writers in whose works 
the name occurs are Hesiod and Pindar among the poets,* and 
among the prose writers, Hecatzeus, Hellanicus, and Herodo- 
In Hesiod (about B. C. 750) the use of the term is 


' vague, designating the inhabitants of the Italic peninsula 


| generally rather than any particular nation.5 


in clay—Etruscan music—General mode ef life— Higher elements of | 


civilization wanting—Characteristics of the government—Low mo- | 


rality—Small progress in science and literature, 


Among early civilizations, one of the most remarkable is 
that of the Etruscans. At a time when the Romans and 
the Latins generally were in a condition but little advanced 
beyond that of savages, when Rome itself was a collection of 


spread over the greater part of Northern Italy —was in posses- 
sion of fine cities, handsome buildings, richly-ornamented 
tombs, elegant dresses, music, painting, sculpture, and most 
of the useful arts, and even many of the refinements of life. 
‘*Rome,”’ it has been well said,' -‘before her intercourse with 
Greece, was indebted to Etruria for whatever tended to ele- 


It is not until 
about B. C. 550 that the Greeks become familiar with the real 
Etruscan people, who at that time hold, and had held for per- 
haps a century,® a species of maritime supremacy in the West- 
ern Mediterranean, where they had become celebrated for 
their naval skill and their piratical habits. With the con- 
clusions which we thus derive from Greek literature agree 
fairly the Roman traditions, which place the great develop- 


from B. C. 620 to B. C. 500—Character of Etruscan civilization | ment of Etruscan power in the second and third centuries of 


the city, or about B. C. 620-560. 

The general character of Etruscan civilization has been al- 
ready indicated ; but the reader will probably expect a more 
detailed account of it. The standard works which describe it 


1K, O. Miller, in his “ Etrusker”’ 
2), makes the commencement of the Etruscan era B, C, 1044, Nie- 
buhr, in his ** Roman History,” carries back the date to B, C, 1188 
(vol, i. p, 138, E. T.). Mr. F, Newman, in his “ Regal Rome,” 
while abstaining from any mention of a date, lays it down that “the 


(iv. 7,8, and “ Einleitung,” 2, 


- | Etruscans, in all civilizing art, were exceedingly in ad f the oth- 
mud huts, surrounded by a palisade, the Etruscan nation— | 4 Uc ee ae 


vate and humanize her, for her chief lessons in arts and | 


science, for many of her political and most of her religious 
and social institutions, for the conveniences and enjoyments 


of peace, and the tactics and appliances of war—for almost | 
everything, in short, that tended to exalt her as a nation, save | 


her stern virtues, her thirst of conquest, and her indomitable 
courage, which were siitintanad her own.” The Romans them- 





, ory i. pp. xxi., xxii. 


! Dennis, “Bireria,’ 





er nations of Italy,’’ and “ belonged to the era of Pheenicia and of 


Egypt.” (p. 97). 

2 See the “Revue Archéologique” for 1867, and compare Lenormant, 
**Manuel d’Histoire ancienne de |Orient,” vol. i. p, 429, and the 
“Contemporary Review” for 1870, pp. 92—94. 


3 See Hesiod. ‘*Theogon,”’ 1, 1015 ; Pind, “Pyth.’’ i. 72 (Ed. Momm- 
sen). Simonides, writing about the same time as Pindar, also men- 
tions the Tyrsenians or Etruscans (Fr. 93, Ed. Gaisford), 

4 See Hecat. Fr, 25; Hellan. Fr. 1; Herod. i. 94, 166, etc. 

5 Agrius and Latinus “rule over all the illustrious Tyrsenians.”’ 
Compare Dionys. H, “Ant, Rom.,”’ i, 25, who says that the Greeks 
confounded the Etruscans, Latins, Oscans, and Bruttians, under the 
general name of Tyrrhenians. 


§ See Ephorus, Fr. 52. 
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fully! are not very accessible ; nor do our museums enable us | 
to form a very exact notion of its nature. Beyond a copious 
display of what are called, somewhat loosely, ‘‘ Etruscan 
vases,” they contain little that bears upon the subject. The 
main monuments indicative of its character are in fact irre- 
movable. They consist of massive walls, gateways, sewers, 
subterraneous tombs, rock-sculptures, and mural paintings in- 
separable from the stone-work which they decorate. They ex- 
ist mainly on the sites of the ancient cities of Etruria, or in 
the cemeteries of the Etruscan people, and have, in compara- 
tively few instances, been torn from their natural resting- 
places to adorn the museums of Europe. 

Etruscan architecture is remarkable for its massiveness. 
The chief remains of it are found in the walls and gates of 
cities, in sewers, bridges, vaults, and tombs. Etruscan town 
walls are of extraordinary strength and grandeur. They are 
of two kinds. In the more northern parts of the country, 
where the rock is difficult to be hewn, being limestone, hard 
sandstone, or travertine, they are composed of huge blocks, 
tending to be rectangular, but of various sizes and irregular 
arrangement, with small pieces often inserted into the inter- 
stices of the larger blocks. This is the case at Volaterre, at 
Populonia, at Ruselle, and elsewhere. The blocks of stone 
in this style of building* are often eight or ten feet in length 
by three, four, and even five feet high. In the more southern 
districts, where the common material is tufo, a volcanic rock 
very easily worked, the masonry is of squared stone, and is 
very regular, but not particularly massive. Two styles are 
used. Sometimes the courses are similar, the blocks all ex- 
posing one of their long sides to the view ; sometimes the wall 
is built in alternate courses, in the style which has been called 
emplecton,* the ends of the stones being exposed in one course, 
and the sides in the other. The blocks in this masonry have 


commonly a length of nearly four feet, with a height and 


width of two.5 

Etruscan walls are occasionally flanked by towers,® which 
are of square construction, and project externally toa distance 
of twelve or fifteen feet. The walls are sometimes, even at 
the present time, forty feet high.’? In thickness they vary 
greatly. Where they are built throughout of solid stone, 
their width is commonly not more than six or seven feet ; but 
in cases where the solid masonry is confined to an internal and 
an external facing, the intervening space being stuffed with 
rubbish, the width is sometimes as much as sixteen or seven- 
teen feet. The circumference is not, commonly, great, but 
in one instance has been calculated to exceed four miles.° 

In the earlier times Etruscan gateways were mere square 
openings in walls, guarded on either side by a stone doorpost, 
and covered in at top by a flat stone or wooden lintel; but 
after a while the use of the arch was introduced, and the gate- 
way became an imposing feature. The arch was carried to a 
height of above twenty feet; the vousscirs and key-stone were 
massive; an external moulding, in some instances, added dig- 


1 Such as Inghirami, “Monumenti Etruschi,” 7 vols. 4to; Micali, 
Storia degli antichi popoli Italiani,” 3 vols,, and *‘Monumenti Inedi- 
ti;”’ Abeken, ‘*Mittel-Italien ;’’ Dempster, ‘De Etrur. Reg.,’’ 
folic, etc. Even Dennis, “Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria,” 2 
8vo, 1848, is a book not found in all libraries. 

2 See Dennis, vol. i, “Introduction,” p, lxiii. 

3 Ibid. vol. ii, pp. 151, 249, etc, One block measured by Mr. Den- 
nis was 12 feet 8 inches long by nearly 3 feet broad. 

4 Vitruv. ii, v. 8, 37. 

5 Dennis, vol. i, p, 88. 

§ Ibid, vol. i, pp. 133—13%; vol. ii. pp. 271—273. 

7 Ibid, vol, ii, p. 151, Thirty feet seems to be a common height. 
(Dennis, vol. ii. pp. 154, 249, 272, etc.) 

8 This is the case at Volaterrz (Dennis, vol, ii. p. 155). 

9 See Micali’s “Antichi popoli Italiani,” vol, i. p. 141, and vol, ii, p. | 
209. Compare Gori, “Mus. Etrus,”’ vol. iii, p. 32. 


3 vols. 


vols. 


nity and richness, while an ornamentation by means of human 


heads in bold relief introduced an element of interest or mys- 
| tery. At the same time, for greater security, gateways were 


doubled. A short passage, of a very solid construction, led 


_ from a first archway to a second, where a second gate imped- 


ed the entrance of assailants; and a cataracta, or portcullis, 
could be lowered immediately behind the first gate, so that 
their retreat was cut off;and they were made prisoners. In- 
teresting specimens of gateways thus guarded remain at Vol- 
aterre, in the Porta all’ Arco, and the Porta di Diana, which 
have been well described by Inghirami.! 

The remains of sewers are found on the sites of almost all 
Etruscan towns; but the most perfect specimen of Etruscan 
skill in this respect is the Cloaca Maxima at Rome, which is 
still in an excellent state of preservation.2 This is a culvert 
formed by a triple arch of the most massive character, the inner 
diameter of the innermost arch being fourteen feet, and the 
outer diameter of the outermost arch thirty-two feet. It was 
carried from the site of the old Forum to the Tiber, in a 
slightly circuitous course, a distance of about seven hundred 
yards, and may be ascended by a boat when the Tiber is low, 
the distance from the level of the water to the crown of the 
inner arch being at that time about six feet. 

It is doubtful whether Etruscan bridges were ever arched. 
Most probably they consisted of simple piers of stone, carried 
up a certain height from either side of the stream to be cross- 
ed, and then united by planks stretched from pier to pier, and 
by others connecting the piers with roadways upon either 
bank. A specimen, believed to contain Etruscan work,? still 
exists at Vulci, where three projecting buttresses of red tufo, 
much weather-worn, are embedded in masonry of a different 
age and material, and united by arches of Roman construc- 
tion. It is thought‘ that these buttresses, or piers, originally 
stood alone , and sustained a horizontal, and perhaps movable 
frame of woodwork, like that which is known to have existed 
for many ages at Rome, in the case of the Pons Sublicius. 

Etruscan vaults are of two kinds. The more curious, and 
probably the most ancient, are false arches,’ formed of hori- 
zontal courses of stone, each alittle overlapping the other, and 
carried on until the aperture at the top could be closed by a 
single superincumbent slab. Such is the construction of the 
Regulini-Galassi vault at Cervetri, the ancient Cwre, which is 
twenty yards in length, though less than five feet in breadth, 
and only a little above six feet high. But it is far more com- 
mon to find in Etruria vaults perfectly arched in the ordinary 
way with voussoirs, or wedge-shaped stones. These are 
neatly fitted to each other, and are generally uncemented. 
The blocks composing them vary from seven or even eight 
feet in length to two or three feet, and from a width of ten 
inches to a foot and a half. 

It is probable that these vaults were in most instances in- 
tended for tombs; but the more ordinary tombs of the Etrus- 
cans were chambers, hewn out of the rock, often of a consid- 
erable size, so as almost to resemble houses, and sometimes 
with external facades of a highly ornamental character. The 
‘*temple-tombs’’ at Norchia are especially remarkable.? A 
wall of rock is hewn into a representation of two temples— 
Doric in general character, but with peculiar features. Each 


! See the “Monumenti Etruschi,” vol. iv, pp. 160, e¢ seg. 

2 For representations, see the article on the Cloaca in Dr. Smith’s: 
“Dict. of Antiquities,’’ p. 299; and that on Rome in the same gentle- 
man’s ‘Dict. of Greek and Rom. Geography,” vol. ii. p, 815, 

3 Dennis, vol. i, p. 401. 

4 Lenoir in the “ Ann. Inst.” for 1832, p. 261. 

§ Dennis, vol, ii, p. 46. 

6 Ibid. pp. 376, 441, 488, etc. 

7 For a representation, see Dennis, vol, i. p. 243; and fora full de. 


| scription see the same writer, vol. i. pp. 249-255. 
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rose up into a pediment, which was richly adorned with sculp- 
ture, while below, on the entablatures, were gutte and tri- 
glyphs. The entablatures were each of them supported by at 
Jeast six square pillars, detached from the rocky face behind 
them ; and this rocky face was—-at least in one instance—dec- 
orated with a splendid bas-relief (representing a procession of 
strange figures decidedly archaic and Etruscan), the effect of 
which was heightened by a delicate coloring, still to be traced 
upon the background, and, in places, upon the figures. The 
interiors of the Norchia temple-tombs are mean; but else- 
where the sepulchral chamber had often considerable magnitfi- 
cence. In some the plan of a house was closely followed.' A 
flight of descending steps gave entrance into a vestibule, on 
either side of which were chambers (triclinia); beyond, a 
doorway led into the principal chamber, or atrium, out of 
which opened further triclinia. The ceilings were carved in- 
to an imitation of beams and rafters crossing each other ; arm- 
chairs, with footstools attached, stood against the walls, from 
which weapons or other articles were suspended. In other 
cases the tomb consisted mainly of a single large chamber, 
which was ornamented with paintings or with inscriptions. 
The ‘“‘tomb of the Tarquips,” at Cervetri, is thirty-five feet 
square, and supported by two massive pillars in the middle ;? 
that of the Cecinez, at Volaterre, is circular, supported 
by a single pillar, and with a diameter of forty feet.? The 
paintings in the tombs most commonly represent banqueting 
scenes; but encounters with wild beasts and other hunting 
scenes, representations of fabulous animals or of games and 
sports, and scenes from the mythology, are not uncommon. 
The colors are in some instances faded, but in others as vivid 
as when first laid on. Occasionally, but veryrarely,‘ sculpture 
takes the place of painting, and reliefs, representing men and 
horses, and wild beasts in combat or devouring their prey, 
cover the walls of the sepulchral chambers, extending from 
the floor to the ceiling, and giving great richness to the apart- 
ments. 

The esthetic art of the Etruscans comprises statuary, paint 
ing, engraving, modelling in clay, and casting and chiselling 
in bronze. Except in the case of recumbent figures on tombs, 
their statuary is not often “in the round.’ Some ten or a 
dozen erect figures, in stone or marble, mostly mutilated, 
have been found, which, with more or less probability, may be 
pronounced Etruscan. They have seldom much merit. Some 
are exceedingly quaint and archaic in character, as the lady 
figured by Mr. Dennis in his first volume; others have not 
much to distinguish them from Roman work. Recumbent 
figures on sarcophagi are common. They are in general stiff, 
and have a conventional air; all lean on their left elbow, and 
have the right arm stretched along the body; the right hand 
commonly holds a goblet. The execution is for the most part 
somewhat coarse, and there is evidence of a want of artistic 
feeling in the fact that originally the figures were wholly cov- 
ered with paint. On the other hand, we are told that in some 


cases the heads are in excellent taste, the faces being “‘full of | 


character,’’ and the features occasionally ‘* Grecian.’ 

The bas-reliefs are of a higher order than the statues. They 
‘are almost always vigorous, and though sometimes quaint and 
‘even grotesque in portions, are never wanting in life, spirit, 
and action. The subjects represented seem to be most com 
monly Greek ; but there is no close imitatiox of Greek models, 


f 


1 Ibid, vol, ii, p. 32. 

2 Dennis, vol, ii. p. 43. 

§ Inghirami, “ Monumenti Etruschi,” vol, iv. p, 85. 

* As at Tarquinii on the tomb called “La Mercareccia” (Gori 
** Mus, Etrusc.,” vol, iii, p, 90), at Cervetri in the “Grotto del Tricli- 
nio ” (Dennis, vol, ii, p. 35), and at Chiusi (ibid, p. 375, note), 

5 Page 422, 

Dennis vol. i, pp, 446, 447. 


and the beauty and grace which characterize the productions 
of the Hellenic artists are never reached. The reliefs, more- 
over, like the statues, appear to have been disfigured by a 
coarse, unnatural, and inharmonious coloring, which must 
have greatly detracted from their merit as works of high art. 

Etruscan paintings are said to fall into four classes.' Those 
of the earliest period present Egyptian and Babylonian anal- 
ogies. They are wholly religious, deities or mythological em- 
blems being the only subjects represented. The drawing is 
stiff and rigid; the drapery adheres closely to the form ; the 
figures are in bad proportion, limbs and bodies being unduly 
elongated ; and the artist seldom ventures to represent his fig- 
ures otherwise than in profile. Quaint and strange animals, 
chimeras, sphinxes, gorgons, griffins, centaurs, belong es- 
pecially to this stage ; four-winged deities are common; the 
flowers and foliage are of unnatural shapes, and the coloring 
is strange and unpleasant. In the second period, ‘‘Etruscan 
art stepped out of the conventionalities which confined it, and 
assumed a more energetic character—more like the Greek 
than the Egyptian, yet still rigid, hard, and dry, rather akin 
to the #ginetic than the Attic school, displaying more force 
than beauty, more vigor than grace, better intention than 
ability of execution,an exaggerated, not a truthful represen- 
tation of nature.’ This second perivud was followed bya 
third, in which the Etruscan artists became the servile imita- 
tors of the Greeks, whose works they copied, and whose en. 
tire manner they adopted, so that it is difficult to distinguish 
between the productions of the two peoples. Finally, there 
was a period of decadence, in which drawing became careless, 
composition over-complex, attitudes affected, and ornament 
too much sought after. Art ‘“‘forgot her sublime and godlike 
simplicity, to trick herself out in meretricious embellish- 
ments.’? Purity and chasteness of design and delicacy of ex- 
ecution disappeared. The time of perfection was gone by, 
and Etruscan painting entered upon the period of corruption 
and decay. 

Among the most curious and artistic of all the productions 
of Etruria are the bronzes. These include a great variety of 
articles, such as couches, tripods, caskets, cauldrons, shields, 
censers, helmets, cuirasses, daggers, spear-heads, arrow-heads, 
vases, ewers, and the like; but the most remarkable are the 
statues, the candelabra, and the engraved disks or mirrors. 
The bronze bust of an Etruscan lady, found in atomb at Vul- 
ci, and figured by Dennis twice,’ is among the most curious 
specimens of their early art which has come down to us. It 
is not cast, but formed of thin plates of bronze hammered 
into shape, and finished with the chisel. The features are 
repulsive, the right arm is ill modelled, and the bust is too 
small for the head; but the archaic and native character of 
the whole is most interesting, and the pedestalis exceedingly 
handsome. It is adorned with figures in three rows, the top 
and bottom rows containing processions of lions, while the in- 
termediate one exhibits sphinxes, human figures, and bigz. 
Altogether, the work is one of the most characteristic that we 
possess. It shows traces of Ezyptian, and perhaps of Assyri- 
an influence,‘ but is manifestly a genuine native product, and 
must belong to an early period. The bronze statues of the lat- 
er times are very different. Ordinarily they are cast in clay, 
| and imitate Greek models, but have very little merit. 

' Ancient art has produced few things more elegant than 








'Dennis, “Introduction,” pp, Ixxviii-]xxxiii. 

2Dennis, “Introduction,’’ p, xviii, 

8In vol, i, p. 423, and vol, ii, p. 536. A very yuaint bronze statuette 
| of a somewhat similar character is figured by Micali (‘-Antichi Monu- 
| menti,” p. Xv.) 

‘Compare Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,’’ p, 190, where the re- 
| semblance of the figures on the pedestal to those on Lronzes ‘ound at 
| Nineveh is noted 
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Etruscan candelabra. The Athenians are said to have import- 
ed them in the time of Pericles,' and the museums of Europe 
contain several of extraordinary beauty.? The base is com- 
monly a tripod, composed of three legs of animals, or of three 
human forms bent backwards. The stem rises to a great 
height, and is twisted or fluted; sometimes it springs from 
one statuette, and is surmounted by another ; frequently it is 
ornamented by figures of animals, which seem to be climbing 
up it. Atthe top there is acup for a lamp, often decorated 
with figures of birds. 

The engraved mirrors of Etruria are curious, but less inter- 
esting than the paintings on vases and tombs. They are either 
pear-shaped or circular, and contain, generally within a wreath 
of leaves, some scene from the Greek or the native mythology,’ 
or some representation of Etruscan life and manners. Occa- 
sionally the drawing has an elevation and perfection which 
leaves nothing to be desired ; but more commonly the style is 
mediocre, being either rude and coarse, or affected and negli- 
gent ; belonging either to the infancy of art, or to its decay 
and decrepitude. 

In fictile art the Etruscans equalled, if they did not even 
excel, any other nation. Granting that a very large number 
of the vases discovered in the country, which are to be count- 
ed by hundreds, or even thousands, in all the great collections 
of Europe,‘ were importations from Greece, or from the East, 
yet still there can be no reasonable doubt that many--the 
majority probably--were of native manufacture. Peculiari- 
ties of style attach to the vases of each locality; many have 
Etruscan inscriptions; where the inscription is Greek, it is 
often misspelt in such a way as to indicate that the artist was 
a foreigner. Add to this that many varieties of form are 
found in Etruria which do not exist elsewhere, and the con- 
clusion is inevitable that, however large the importation, there 


was also a native manufacture ; and that, in fact, wherever | 


originated, the art of making and painting vases was carried 
to a higher pitch of development in Etruria than in any 
other locality. If then we regard the vessels found in the 
tombs as mainly, or, at any rate, as largely Etruscan, we 
cannot fail to admire the skill and taste of the people as ex- 
hibited in their production. The varieties are almost infinite, 
the forms always tasteful, sometimes exquisite, the patterns 
charming, the paintings spirited. If, as is probable, the most 
meritorious are pure Greek, still, in the remainder there is 
enough of taste and skill to indicate a very high degree of ar- 
tistic excellence, and to excite our surprise and admiration. 
Besides their vases, the Etruscans modelled figures in clay, 
which have often considerable merit. One of Adonis, in the 
Museo Gregoriano, is greatly admired.’ Figures of gods—-es- 
pecially the Novensiles—are common. 
women, of children, and even of infants, all beautiful in their 
way, modelled with good taste and carefully finished. 


terminated, are also excellently rendered.® 


We are told that the Etruscans had considerable skill in | 


| cratic character. 
| rulers, the landed proprietors, and the priests and augurs of 


'Athenzeus, ‘‘Deipnosophist,’’ i, 22, p, 28, and xv, 18, p, 700. 


*Two in the Museo Gregoriano at Rome, and one in the Museum of | 


Volaterrze have special merit, They are figured by Dennis, vol. ii, pp. 
204 and §14. (Compare also vol. i. “Introduction,” p, xx.) 

§See Mr, Isaac Taylor’s “Etruscan Researches,” p, 
Frontispiece to Mr. Dennis’s “Etruria.”’ On the general subject of 
Etruscan mirrors the standard work is Gerhard’s “‘Etruskische Spiegel,’’ 
which is richly illustrated. 


‘The Museo Gregoriano at Rome contains four rooms of vases; the | 
Museo Campana is also rich in them; the Volaterrae Museum has | 
above four hundred; but it may be doubted whether the British Muse- | 


um collection is excelled by any foreign one. 
5Dennis, “Etruria,” vol, ii, p. 496; Abeken, ‘‘Mittel-Italien,’’ p, 
367. 


‘For a representation, see Dennis, vol,i., “Introduction,’’ p. xcix, 





There are others of | 


The | 
animal heads, in which the rhyta, or drinking cups ordinarily | 


104, and the 


music. The trumpet was generally regarded by the ancients 
as of their invention ;! and the vases often represent bands of 
trumpeters, fifers, and harpers, who play apparently in con- 
cert. The double-pipe is also common in the paintings; the 
tambourine, flute and Pan’s-pipe appear occasionally; and 
castanets are frequent. Dancing usually accompanied the 
music, and in this both sexes participated; but the dancers 
seem, in all cases, to have been professionals, whose services 
were hired, the employment being deemed a low one, in which 
those who wished to be thought respectable must not partici- 
pate. 

In physical comfort and luxury, in the elegance of their 
houses, the richness and variety of their dress, the magnifi- 
cence of their personal ornaments, the beauty and taste of 
their furniture, the grandeur of their processions, the splen- 
dor of their banquets, the multitude of their sports and games, 
the Etruscans can scarcely have been surpassed by any con- 
temporary, or, indeed, by any ancient nation. The paintings 
show us banqueting scenes, where figures, male and female, 
clothed in richly embroidered garments, recline on elegant 
couches under flowered coverlets, feasting to the sound of 
lyres and pipes; a multitude of handsomeslaves, magnificent- 
ly apparelled, stand around, some waiting their master’s or- 
ders, others replenishing the silver goblets from the wine-jars 
on a sideboard hard by; while a train of dancers, male and 
female, clad in gauzy robes, and wearing chaplets of myrtle, 
or rich jewels, entertain the feasters with their lively steps 
and graceful movements, some of them piping as they dance.* 
Ancient authors tell us that the Etruscans indulged in ban- 
quets of this description twice aday.’ It was characteristic 
of the Etruscan manners that women took their place at the 
board by their husbands’ side, and shared the banquet, unless 
ft was one where the drinking was to be carried to excess. 

In the higher elements of civilization, in religious ideas, in 
law and government, in morality, and again in science and 
literature, there is no reason to believe the Etruscans ever 
made any great advance. Their religion was alow form of 
nature worship combined with Shamanism, or a belief in the 
magical powers of their diviners (haruspices), and with a cult 
of the deceased spirits of each man’s family.‘ It was disgrac- 
ed by gloomy rites, extreme superstition, and the iniquity of 
human sacrifice. The divinities worshipped were viewed as 
maleficent rather than beneficent, as objects of fear rather 
than of love. The priests, as their ministers, were regarded 
with an awful dread ; they ‘‘wielded the double-edged sword of 
secular and ecclesiastical authority’ crushed all free thought 


and imposed upon the people the tyranny of a minute and all per- 
vading ceremonialism. Even the strong belief ina future life 


which was a leading feature of the religion, did little to ele- 
vate it ; for the Etruscan’s thoughts upon the subject were di- 
vided between a dread of the malignant demons, who would 
delight in torturing his soul, and the hope of a paradise of 
mere sensual enjoyment. 

In government, Etruria was a narrow oligarchy of a theo- 
The Lucumones were at once the civil 


the nation, alone acquainted with the will of heaven, and 


\4schyl, “Eumenides,” 1, 570; Sophocl, “Ajax,” 1,17; Virg. 
« AEn.,” viii. 526; Diod, Sic,, v. p. 316; Strab.,v, p. 220; Sil. Ital., 
ii. 19; Athen.,, ‘“Deipn,,” iv. p. 184; Polluy, iv. 11, etc. 

2Compare Dennis’s “Etruria,’’ vol. i, pp. 282-293. 

3Diod. Sic, v. p. 316; Athen, “Deipn.,” iv, 13, p. 153. 

4See Mr. Isaac Taylor’s “Etruscan Researches,’’ pp. 86-93. 

5Human sacrifice is represented on the remains in a way that shows 
it was practised. (See Dennis, vol, i, p. 4473 vol, ii. p. 97, note.) 
There can be little doubt that the Romans took the custom, which they 


| certainly practiced in ancient times, from the Etruscaps, 


SDennis, vol. i. “Introduction,” p, |. 
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alone able, by appeasing angry gods, to avert disaster, and | 
prevent national calamity. Under such a government class 
interests were of course solely considered ; and the condition 
of the bulk of the population was rude and depressed, not to 
say wretched. There was no separation of the various func- 
tions of governors. The same men made the laws, imposed 
the taxes, administered the state, decided causes, and com- 
manded armies. In one respect only did the Etruscans show 
any germ of real political intelligence. At a time when the 
rest of Italy was divided up among a number of petty states, 
continually at war one with another, they formed a wide- 
spreading confederacy, which, though perhaps rather reli- 
gious than civil,' yet succeeded in holding together the sever- 
alcommunities, in preventing them from wasting each other’s 
strength by internal struggles, and in uniting them under the 
pressure of external danger into a body possessing considera- 
ble strength and coherence. The federal idea, which in Greece 
scarcely bore any real fruit until after the time of Alexander,? 








was appreciated in Italy many centuries earlier, and, though 
not confined to the Etruscans, was apparently recognized by 
them more distinctly, and at an earlier period, than by any 
other Italic nation. 

But little can be said in favor of Etruscan morality. The 
men bore a reputation, not merely for self-indulgent and luxu- 
rious habits, but for actual gluttony ;° and the women are said 
to have been almost universally profligate. We see by the 
representations in the tombs that dances of a licentious de- 
scription were witnessed without a blush by assemblages com- 
prising both sexes. Nor was this looseness of manners com 
pensated for by softness of temper or gentleness of behavior 
towards others. The Etruscans were proverbially harsh in 
their treatment of their serf population’, and often drove these 
wretched dependants into rebellion; and the cruelties of which 
their pirates were guilty towards their unhappy captives are 
but too notorious.*® 

What progress the Etruscans made in science and literature 
it is somewhat difficult to determine. They certainly possess- 
ed letters from a very early date, and seem to have derived 
them straight from Asia, not mediately through the Greeks.’ 
We hear of their having produced a native literature, com- 
prising, besides religious and ritual books, histories, tragedies, 
and poems ;* but the character of these works is unknown to 
us, and we can form no judgment of their merit. The drama, 
which the Romans derived from them,® was evidently of a 
rude and coarse character ; noris it probable that their other lit- 
ary efforts were much superior. Their engineering science 
was, it is clear, respectable. They constructed arches of a 

fair size, tunnelled through rocks, gave their buildings vault- 


1See Mr, Bunbury’s article in Dr, W, Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography,” i. v. ETRuRIA; vol, i, p. 804, (V. Political 
Constitution. ) 

2In the Achzan and Aftolian Leagues the true federal idea was car- 
ried out, not so in the earlier Boeotian, Thessalian, Ionian, Delian con- 
federacies, See Mr, Freeman’s useful work on ‘‘Federal Governments,’’ 
(When will he give us another instalment of it ?) 

3Compare the “pimguis Tyrrhenus” of Virgil (“Georg.,’’ ii, 193), 
and the ‘‘odesus Etruscus” of Catullus (xxxix, 11), 

4Plaut, ‘‘Cistell,,’’ ii, 3, 20; Theopomp, ap, Athen, “Deipn.,” xii. 3, 
p. 515; Horat, “Od,,” iii, 10, 11, 

5Martial, ix, 23, 4. 

“6Servius ad, Virg, “‘Ain,,” viii, 479. 

7This has been denied (Miiller, ‘*Etrusker,” iv, 
Smith’s Dictionary, etc,), but seems to me almost certain, 
lows’ “Lycia,” p. 442.) 

8Polyb, ii, 17; Verro ap. Censorin, xvii, 6, and “Ling, Lat,,” v. 55; 
Dionys, Hal, i, p. 17; Serv. ad Virg. “Ain.” vii, 285; Lucret, vi, 
381, etc, 

*Liv, vii, 2. 


6, 1; Bradbury in 
(See Fel- 
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ed roofs, raised into place vast masses of stone, and thus were 
able to form edifices of a most solid and permanent character, 
But it is not certain that they possessed any other science 
worthy of thename. Such astronomical knowledge as they 
enjoyed was probably obtained from Asia,' and was empirical 
rather than scientific. Their meteorology was vitiated by be- 
ing accommodated to superstitious fancies. It is their art, 
not their science, which is their true glory, and which, almost 
alone, gives them their high place among the pioneers of ciy- 
ilization. . 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


DESIGN IN NATURE. 


‘* All things are full of God,”’ said the father of Greek phil- 
osophy. ‘* We have no need of the hypothesis of God,” said 
amodern French astronomer. It is with the latter saying, 
which is descriptive of the attitude of modern science at this 
time, that the present address will have to do. Atheism no doubt 
exists; but far more common is the mode of thinking which 
would dispense with all questions about the Divine nature in 
dealing with the world and its phenomena; which considers 
that the introduction of the name of God into scientific re- 
search, complicates what is simple, obscures the rules of ob- 
servation, introduces controversies that are useless to science, 
restrains the free course of inductive reasoning by an appre- 
hension of consequences, and entangles physical inquiry which 
leads to sure and clear results, with mental and with spiritual 
inquiry which have produced nothing but disputation. Those 
who hold such views would think it unphilosophical to deny, 
just as they would regard it to affirm, the existence of God. 
But the popular mind is not equal to nice distinctions ; and it 
seems almost the same thing to most people to deny the exist- 
ence of God as to exclude the thought of Him when exploring 
His creation. 

I am not without hope that a few words delivered here upon 
“*the argument from design,” as it is called, may tend to di- 
minish the growing estrangement between science and reli- 
gion, and at the same time to revindicate for religion her 
legitimate share in matters of scientific interest. 

I may undertake that the subject, however unworthily treat- 
ed in other respects, shall be discussed without bitterness, 
and with a fitting respect for those who have done so much 
for physical science during the present generation. 

It is necessary to sketch in a few sentences that field of 
creation with which the argument from design has to do. The 
world presents to us four kingdoms or classes of facts. One 
of these, and the first in point of order, is the mineral king- 
dom. A few so-called elements, as metals, earthy bases, and 
the like, acted upon by certain forces, known to us as gravita- 
tion, motion, heat, electricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, 
have formed the mountain and the valley, the wind and the 
clouds, the sea margin and the cave; in a word, all the grand 
substructure on which the higher kingdoms are to take their 
places. Modern science has discovered however, that these 
physico-chemical forces are interchangeable or convertible; 
that retarded motion turns to heat, as in the railway brake, 
that heat generates electricity, and the electric current mag- 
netises the iron round which it passes. Not only this, but 











each force generates a certain equivalent of another—so much 
| and ne more; and no force is lost, though a force may pass 
from an active to a potential state. For example, two tuns of 
| wa‘er are raised by evaporation from the sea, and one of them 

falls in rain in a valey drained by a river, and in its down- 
| ward mocion back to the sea it will turn the water-wheel, lift 





'Niebuhr asserts the contrary (*-History of Rome,’ vol. i. p, 137, E. 
T.), but adduces no grounds for his opinion. He even assigns to the 
| Etruscans a native “medicine” and native “physics,” 
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the tilt-hammer, bear the barge swiftly in its current, leap 
over the rocky ledge a foaming cataract, and in all these it is 
only sending back a portion of the force which was spent up- 
on its evaporation; and the real source of all this work is, and 
must be, the sun’s heat. And ere the water rests again in 
the sea it will have accounted for the whole of the force, 


neither less nor more, that had operated upon it; part of it in | 
| this respect are the Polycystina, whose shells, as figured in Mr. 
imposed by human skill. The other tun of water shall fall in- | 
to some land-locked tarn, high in the hills, where it cannot at | 


friction on its bed and in consequent heat; part of it in tasks 


once render back its force in work or duty, but the force is 
there, held in suspense or in reserve. Water lifted from the 
sea level to the valley of the Engadine, a mile higher, has used 
much of the sun’s heat; it will restore that heat or some 


equivalent force, as soon as you make a way for it to the sea | 
level again ; and it will have parted with all the force, neither | 
more nor less, which raised it to that height. That forces | 
are convertible, and that whether converted or not they are | 
conserved, so that nothing is lost, are propositions demonstrat- | 
ed. It is not, I believe, demonstrated, but it is a probable | 
supposition, that all forces are but one force manifested in dif- | 


ferent modes. 


Then as to the material elements on which these forces | 


work—the hydrogen, carbon, iron, lime, and the like—the 
name of elements must be held to mean no more than that 
they have not as yet been resolved into simpler substances. 
Of their ultimate composition we know nothing. They may 
be so many modifications of an ultimate matter; but whether 
this ultimate matter exists, whether it be, as modern mate- 
rialists tell us with such confidence, eternal and indestructi- 
ble, whether impenetrability be one of its properties, whether 
it be not a kind of polar opposite to the physico chemical 
forces, and engendered with them, so that in a different uni- 
verse, with other forces at work, there must have been differ- 
ent elements, these are all questions of mere speculation, in- 
capable of proof. The physical enquirer has bound himself to 
consider only the facts which he can observe; and when he 
tells us that matter is eternal, and that therefore creation is 
impossible, he is deserting the ground where alone he is 
strong. Bishop Berkeley’s and Collier’s denial that matter 
truly exists is quite as probable as this affirmation. But 
both alike are speculative guesses and not science. 

There is a second kingdom to add to the first. The world is 
not a mere agglomeration of rocks and mountains, seas and 


lakes. Before the physical forces had completed their work, | 


a new force had been added to them ; that of life. The bare 


rocks became clothed with living moss. In marshy places, | 


warm and moist, a rich vegetation grew and decayed. Along 


the slopes the interlacing roots of grasses detained the parti- | 
cles of soil which would otherwise have been washed down to | 


some lower bed. The vegetable world, with thousands of 
varieties, clothed and adorned the stony earth. England’s 
greatness in the present was taken order for in those ages 
when her coal measures were formed out of the forests which 
grew rank and died in a climate different in all respects from 
that which forms the subject of our daily animadversion. 
Third in order comes the Animal Kingdom. I do not at- 


tempt to define life, whether animal or vegetable, with ex- | 
actness. Every one has failed in that attempt. As a rough | 
description of animal life, it may, perhaps, suffice to say that | 


the living being is one endowed with sensation and spontan- 
eous motion, of which each of the parts contributes something 
to the continuance of the whole, and is in turn preserved or 
defended by the whole. If those who find fault with this, 
look for another definition in Dr. Whewell’s comprehensive 
work,' they will find my excuse in the variety and the inade- 
quacy of the definitions there collected. The animal life 
spread out over the globe from the first is profuse, is beauti- 





1 « Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” 


ful and various. The odlitic limestone and the white chalk 
are almost wholly made up of shells of Foraminifera. On the 
river Columbia is a bed of clay 500 feet thick, which con- 
sists largely of the shells of Diatoms, if, indeed, these are to 
be ranked in the animal kingdom. The shells of the Foram- 
inifera, which can only be examined by the microscope, ex- 
hibit wonderful variety and beauty. Still more remarkable in 


Ponton’s book, recall censers and vases, jewelled crosses and 
stars, pendants and tripods, such as a London goldsmith would 
do well to reproduce. Until the microscope was invented no 
eye can have explored this wonderful dust. The shells of both 
these humble tribes, the Foraminifera and Polycystina resem- 
ble the shells of other animals much higher in the scale of or- 
ganization ; but nearly as they are related in organization to 
each other, the forms are very different, and each in itself pre- 
sents a wonderful diversity of forms. In higher families of 
animals there are the same characters. The globe teems with 
life in earth, and air, and water. If you will permit me, so 
early in my argument, to speak of the Maker of them all I 
will say that the creative power is inexhaustible in invention, 
| both of useful and beautiful parts. And in the ceaseless ac- 
tivity of these creatures, great and small, we recognize the 
physical happiness which accompanies so much life. It is a 
chorus of thanksgiving and praise, from pool and jungle, 
from tree-top and soft grass, from the creatures that revel 
in the life that God has given them. 


In demanding the right to regard man as the fourth kingdom 
of nature, I am aware that some may demur to the claim. No 
doubt he must take rank in the kingdom of the animals, by 
reason of his identity with animals in all the vital functions. 
Disparaging things have been said of his brain; and Mole- 
schott has remarked, I think, that all its finest things are but 
modified phosphorus after all. ‘‘No phosphorus, no thinking ! ” 
The slight projection on the outer margin of the ear has lately 
assumed portentous proportions. The possession of that 
precious relic, which has turned up suddenly like the locket 
of the long lost child in a stimulating novel, proves our kin- 
ship to the Simian race, from some balder specimens of which 
we are supposed to have descended, and gives us a place on an 
unsuspected family tree. But, after all that has been said by 
the naturalists to teach us humility, there do remain some 
facts, which entitle man to a separate place, to one at least of 
which the modern school have given greater prominence than 
before. They are these. Man can control nature. He can 
read nature and understand it. He has a power of self regu- 
lation, which we call conscience. And he can and does think 
much about God. ” 

As to the power of man to control] nature, I prefer toemploy 
the words of Mr. Wailace, one of the first to put forward what 
is called ‘‘ the law of natural selection,”” who will not be sus- 
pected of claiming any transcendental place or privilege for 
man. ‘* With a naked and unprotected body,” he says, man’s 
intelligence ‘‘ gave him clothing against the varying inclemen- 
cies of the seasons. Though unable to compete with the deer 
in swiftness, or with the wild bull in strength, it has given 
him weapons wherewith to capture and overcome both. 
Though less capable than most other animals, of living on the 
herbs and the fruits which unaided nature supplies, this won- 
derful faculty taught him to govern and direct nature to his 
own benefit, and to make her produce food for him when and 
where he pleased. From the moment when the first skin was 
used as a covering, when the first rude spear was formed to as- 








revolution was effected in nature, a revolution which in all 
the previous ages of the world had had no parallel, for a being 
had arisen who was no longer necessarily subject to change 
| with the changing universe, a being who was, in some degree, 
| superior to nature, inasmuch as he knew how to control and 
regulate her action, and could keep himself in harmony with 


sist in the chase, the first seed sown or root planted, a grand" 
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her, not by a change in body, but by an advance in mind. Here, 
then, we see the true grandeur and dignity of man. On this 
view of his special attributes we may admit that even those 
who claim for him a position and an order, a class or a sub- 
kingdom by himself, have some reason on their side. He is in- 
deed a being apart, since he is not influenced by the great laws 
which irresistibly modify all other organic beings. Nay, 
more, this victory which he has gained for himself gives him 
a directing influence over other existences. Man has not on- 
ly escaped natural selection himself, but he is actually able to 
take away some of that power from nature which before his 
appearance she universally exercised. We can anticipate the 
time when the earth will produce only cultivated plants and 
domestic animals ; when man’s selection shall have supplant- 
ed natural selection ; and when the ocean will be the only do- 
main in which that power cai: ve exerted, wnicn for countless 
eycles of ages ruled supreme over the earth.’”! 

Thus eloquently and forcibly speaks Mr. Wallace; and I do 


| 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


not stop now to criticise the exaggeration of language which | 
| struments, a violin; take away the violin and substitute a 


treats the law of natural selection as supreme ruler of the 
earth. Let me say a few words next upon man’s power to re- 
flect on, and to understand nature. 


For this was the second | 


mark by which man was distinguished from the animal crea- | 


tion, with which he has so much in common. 


Man alone is capable of an unselfish interest in the world | 
around him ; that is, an interest that does not bear imme- | 


diately cn his bodily wants. 
terest, let modern science bear witness. 


How far he has carried ihis in- | 
The common feat of | 


foretelling all the eclipses of sun and moon for a given year, | 
is performed for our almanac yearly, without exciting sur- | 


prise or gratitude. Yet it means that man can so follow the 


heavenly bodies in their path, for years and years to come, for | 
| ganized being.' 


all the years that are gone, that he can tell, without fear of er- 


ror, on what day the cone of shadow thrown by the sun-light- | 
ed earth into space, shall sweep over the face of the moon and | 


blot out her light, completely or a little. 


But this is an old 


triumph, hardly worth quoting, but for its aptness to impress | 


all kinds of minds. 


A clerk in one of our public offices, using | 


only such leisure as official work allowed, has told us lately | 


wonders about the composition of the sun; and here in Lon- 


don, armed with a little instrument (the spectroscope), this | 


distinguished man has been able to ascertain that in yonder 


photosphere the same elements are found which the chemist | 


. seeks and finds in the crust of our little earth. 
can be more convincing of the fitness of man to play his part 
in the scene in which he is placed ? 


What proofs 


reality as they became in the form which the poet gave them. 
Legend enters largely into the stories of Macbeth and Hamlet. 
The histories are shadowy, but the plays are substantial ; they 
contain some touch of truth. Old and young read them, and 
lend to the author all their feelings to work on as he will. 
Weigh this fact well. It seems to me to show so plainly that 
man’s constitution has been fitted by foresight and prepara- 
tion for the place in earth that he was to fill. 

Supposing that Moleschott was right in his startling 
aphorism, ‘‘ Without phosphorus there is no thought,’’ what 
a wonder are we forced to recognize here. The rage of Achil- 
les, the death of Socrates, the resolute wickedness of Lady 
Macbeth, the character of her husband, so weak in his crime, 
so grand in his remorse and ruin ; the refined and gentle Ham- 
let, forced by a preternatural command to assume the char- 
acter of an avenger ; to all these the presence of phosphorus in 
the brain is indispensable. How comes so small a cause to 
work such grand effects. It is sufficiently wonderful to hear 
Joachim discourse eloquent music upon the simplest of in- 


bit of wood ; if the music still continues, what was before a 
wonderful exercise of skill is now miraculous. If great 
thoughts are but phosphorus burnt in the closed stove of a 
pvet’s brain, [am more ready than ever to admire that crea- 
tive wisdom which could bring this out of that, which could 
so dispense with ordinary means in His highest productions. 
But the aphorism is not true as it stands. I believe there is 
no free phosphorus in the brain. ‘‘Without time, no thought; 
without oxygen, no thought; without water, no thought.’ 
All these are true, and they import a well-known fact, that 
man who thinks is a creature in a material world, and that 
certain forms of matter are needful to his existence as an or- 


* Two things are awful to me,”’ said Kant, ‘“‘the starry firm- 
ament and the sense of responsibility in man.” In his ‘“Met- 
aphysics of Ethics’ he has treated this sense of responsibility 
with singular logical power. It is one of the marks that sep- 
arate man from all other creatures. No doubt this principle 
has allowed men to come to very wrong and absurd conclu- 
sions. Because the savage practices cannibalism, and knows 
no rules of chastity but those which flow from the husband’s 


| right of property in the wife, it is inferred that the savage has 


no moral sense. It would be as fair to infer that because 
England once traded in slaves, fought cocks, baited bulls, and 


| oppressed the native races in India and her colonies, therefore 


f His senses are adapted to | 


the facts he is to observe ; his eye to light, his ear to sonorous | 
vibrations, his touch to resistance and to weight./ But the | 
| something is right to will and to do, and something is not 


naked organ soon falls short of his wishes. And soon the mi- 


croscope unfolds the beautiful forms of the Polycystina shells, 
| savage of whom I spoke would consider his manhood dis- 
| graced by fleeing, even for his life’s sake, before the foe, or by 


the minute fibril of the muscle, and the components of the 
blood of life. The telescope brings near the world of stars, 
and resolves the bright mist into clusters.of distinct orbs. 


The balance weighs quantities of matter too small for the | 


touch to appreciate. 
picture, so to speak, of chemical phenomena too distant to be 
realized by these means; and so the composition of the heaven- 
ly bodies, about which the most sanguine observer twenty 


And lastly, the spectroscope takes the | 


years ago would have admitted that we should never know | 


anything firmer than conjecture, is already the subject of ex- 
act observation. 
The names of Homer, Plato, and Shakspeare remind us how 


there was no sense of right and wrong in England. It is for 
the existence of the principle that I contend, and not for its 
perfect education and enlightenment. The principle is that 


right. The existence of the principle is proved if the poor 


suffering one cry to escape him under the tortures wherewith 
his captors are doing him to death. The education of this 
principle is a different matter ; no one could say thateven now 
his conscience was completely educated. ‘So act that your 
principle of action would bear to be made a law for the whole 
world,’ is a noble maxim; but it requires knowledge and 
light, as well as right intention. If you twit us with the fact 
that men have been cruel, impure, capricious, and absurd in 


| their conduct, we answer that they had still a right and a 
| wrong. One who has thesense of sight may find himself com- 


marvellously the world is imaged and reproduced in the minds | 


of some great men, and of the share which we smaller men can 
take in their work by an admiring sympathy. 
of art, whether literary, pictorial, or plastic, is a creation. 
The things of Troy were not so touching nor so grand in their 





1Mr, Wallace, in the “ Anthropological Journal,” 1864; see also 
Lubbock’s “* Prehistoric Times,” last chapter. 


A production | 


pelled to live in some narrow cleft or ravine, where there is 
little to see, but the sense is there still. The bathing-men at 
Pfeffers, with the earth closed almost over their heads, see 
little of the scenery of Switzerland ; but they have eyes not 





1 Moleschott, “ Circulation of Life ;”? Letter XVIII., with Liebig’s 
opinion there quoted. 
2 Kant, “ Metaphysics of Ethics,” 
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the less. We are claiming for men now, not the fine sweep of 
moral prospect, but the moral sense of sight ; and this is never 
wanting. Upon this sense every artifice has been used to 
make it look like something else ;' for until it can be so trans- 
formed, it is a powerful witness for another world than this. 
The commonest explanation is that it is only a principle of en- 
lightened self-interest. Study it for yourself in the savage, in 


the little child ; you will find that these two principles run on | 
| other forces began to stir the formless void. Is the plant 


different lines. 


The last mark of man that distinguishes him from all ani- | 
mals is,that he believes in God. One half the human race 
at this moment profess some creed in which God is the great | 
first cause, the Creator and Governor of the world. Of the | 


ether half, hardly any are quite without religion. ‘‘Obliged 
as Iam,” says M. Quatrefages, in words which I have had oc- 
easion to quote elsewhere,' ‘‘even by my education, to pass in 


review the races of men, I have sought for atheism in the | 
| centuries, endued with a certain power of self-protection 


lowest and in the highest, but nowhere have I met with it, ex. 


eept in an individual, or at most in some school of men, more | 
or less known, as we have seen in Europein the lastcentury, and | 
as wesee atthe present day. Everywhere and alwaysthe masses | 
ef the people have escaped it.”” But formy present argument it | 
is not necessary to insist that a right belief in God prevails. | 


There is a belief in God, and it cannot have come from expe- 
rience or observation of visible facts. You may lower the po- 
sition of man, by comparing him to the apes, and by chemical 
analysis of his brain ; all the more wonderful is it that a crea- 
ture in such sorry case should pretend to hold communion 
with the divine. His feet are in the earthy clay, but his 
head is lifted up towards heaven. Heir to a hundred mala- 
dies, the sport of a hundred passions, holding on this life, so 
chequered in its complexion, but for a few days, this creature 
eries out of his trouble: ‘“‘God exists; and he can see and 
hear me.”’ 

Man, if I have proved my position, stands quite alone at the 
head of the kingdoms of nature, alone in his power of controll- 
mg it, alone in his appreciation of its beauty, alone in the self- 
government of conscience, the first of all the creatures of 


God, to pronounce the name of Him who had made all things, , 
ina world which for ages had been blind to its Maker, and 


thankless because blind. 

Now it has become, and will probably continue to be a ques 
tion of the deepest interest to mankind, how these four king- 
doms came into being. And at present there is atendency to- 
wards a-theory purely material and mechanical. Itissoin Ger- 
many, the country of Biichner, Vogt,and Moleschott ; itis so in 
France, where Comte and Littre have written ; it isso here in 
England, where it is needless to quote distinguished names. I 
propose in the remainder of this lecture, to attempt an inter- 
pretation of the facts before us, quite different from this preva- 
fent notion; and also to show how vicious and how inad- 
equate in a scientific point of view the system known as ma- 
terialism appears to be. The time is all too short for such a 
purpose ; but any address like this can only aim to scatter 
germs of thought, not to present a system. 

That the creation was gradual, appears alike from the ac- 
count of the Bible and from scientific observation. Matter 
and motion must have existed before the ball of earth was 
formed ; and the physico-chemical forces must have been in 
full play when the first lichen clothed the rocks, or the first 
plants were formed in the sea. The first appearance of life on 
the globe wasa mighty step in creation, and from this point 
the question of design becomes a very urgent one. Observe: 
the plant world is a new world, with a series of wonders all its 


own. There was nothing in the heat of the sun, nor in the | 


earth’s motion or magnetic currents, to give any promise or 


presage of the marvels of the forest. Supposing that we ad- | 


‘See, for example, Renouvier, ‘Science de la Morale,’’ 1869. 
*Limits of Philosophical Enquiry,” 1868, 





mit that these were evolyed by law, that is to say, that as a 
matter of fact plants only appeared where certain conditions 
of light and heat and moisture combined to favor them, and 
that wherever these conditions were combined they never fail~ 
ed to appear. The question next arises whether matter and 
force evolved them from their own inherent nature, or force 
and matter were created with the intention to produce them, 
so that the plant was intended and prepared then when the 


world the accidental or necessary outcome of the forces that 
made the mineral world ? or must we say that it bears marks 
of design?’ Here we must observe that it is a wider and rich- 
er world than that which preceded it, more full by far of 
forms of beauty and grace, each of them sustained by avascu- 
lar system of which the mineral world affords no parallel}. 
You stand before the gnarled and twisted oak that rises out 
of the feathering ferns; you never think that this giant of two 


against the storms of two hundred years, is an accidental pro- 
duct. It isso grandly strong, so richly clothed with a myriad 
leaves, a'ike but yet in something different each from each. 
The cattle count upon its friendly shade; the fowls of the 
air make it their resting-place. This a result of certain mo- 
tions in the universe and certain properties of matter, not 
designed at all, foreseen by no eye? To no one would such a 
thought naturally occur. The world, full in its first stage of 
marks of order and purpose, shows more of the same marks in 
its second and more complicated state. The change that has 
taken place is not towards confusion and exhaustion from un- 
foreseen defects in mechanism, but a higher development. The 
mineral kingdom was wonderful; that it should be able to 
clothe itself with a mantle of verdure, and pass into another 
kingdom much more complex, heightens the wonder. But 
then comes the further change, the pouring out of animal 
life upon the globe. Was this too an inevitable consequence 
of physical forces ? All the animal creation teems with marks 
of purpose. Consider only some of the contrivances by which 
the fowls of the air are fitted for their peculiar life. Describ- 
ing anight of extreme coldness. the poet says: 


“The owl, for all her feathers, is a-cold,”’ 


' That warm covering of the bird must be portable as well as 


warm; it weighs about an ounceand a half. But the cover- 
ing of birds would be useless to them if the showers to which 
they must be exposed were absorbed by the plumage, so that 
it became a heavy clinging mass. An oily secretion makes. 
it waterproof; we have all seen the duck free itself by one 
shake from every trace of its recent bath. The heavy skeleton 
that befits pedestrian creatures, would disable the bird from 
flight ; so it is provided with tubes of thin bone, surrounding: 
a cavity filled with air. Its pinions must be light as well as 
strong; observe how the light barbs of the feather have 
roughened edges so that they form one strong continuous sur- 
face, almost impervious to the air which they strike. The air 
in the bones of birds and in other cavities of the body, heated 
too by an inner warmth much greater than that of man, con- 
tributes something to their buoyancy. Their speed and en- 
durance are enormous. It is said that the swallow's flight is 
ninety miles an hour. One long stretch across the North Sea 
brings the sea-fowl from Norway to Flamborough Head; 
they rest for a short time after this flight, and pass inland, not 
the worse for their exploit. You may infer from the beak ofa 
bird its habits and its food. The bill of a woodpecker is a 
pointed tool, tipped with hardest horn, to break open the bark 
of the tree for insects. The flat bill of the duck has plates of 
horn at the side; an excellent instrument for straining off 
the water and retaining the food. The bill of the snipe is 
long, and narrow, and sensitive, to pierce the marshy ground, 
and feel after its food. We might goon for hours multiplying 


‘ such instances, and from every pait of the field of creation. 
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Now, any mind in its natural state knows that in human 
works such adaptions could only proceed from contrivance, 
and is willing to regard these in the same way as proofs of de- 
sign in creation. The physicist has to tutor himself to a dif- 
ferent view. All these things are evolutions, under pressure 
of circumstances, of the original forces of creation. For ex- 
ample, out of certain birds tenanting marshy places, one has a 
somewhat larger beak, and this gives him an advantage in 
piercing the ground for food; and so his share of food is larg- | 
er, and his strength and courage greater, and he has a freer 
choice of a mate; and so the long beak grows longer in the 
next generation, and the grandson’s beak is longer than the 
son’s, from the same causes; and thus the law works, until 
in course of time there stands confessed a new species—a 
perfect snipe. Is the scientific theory better in this case than 
the popular? It isnot. It does not account for the facts so 
well. But is not our belief that God made the fow!] of the air 
with fitting instruments for a peculiar life because hesaw that 
it was good, and wished all portions of His varied earth to be 
the scene of the joy and energy of appropriate tenants, a mere 
hypothesis? The worship of God is universal, and exists | 
without any explicit opinion that He is the Creator, the first , 
Cause. Because you are able to conceive of Him, and are 
willing to accept Him as the Ruler of your willand conscience, 
He must exist. Does this seem too rapid an assumption ? 
Consider the alternative. If He exists not, the sound of wor- 
ship has gone up from all lands in vain, and in vain have’ 
all good men consecrated their lives to an obedience to the 
law of duty. Were such deceit felt to be possible, a dark- 
ness that might be felt would settle upon our spirits, and the 
hands would indeed hang down, aid the feeble knees be para- 
lyzed, and a strict silence on all moral subjects become us 
best. But we must see with such eyes as God has given us; 
and scepticism about faith and cqnscience is perhaps as un- 
profitable as scepticism about tofich and sight. God exists 
then, tt isassured to us by the c¢émmon faith of mankind, by 
the highest law within ourselves. Andas He exists, to Him 
and to no other, must we assign fhe place of Creator. There |! 
cannot be two Gods. Icannot give my conscience to one as 
its guide, and adore another for’ the wisdom of the universe. 
God exists then, and His existenge is not merely assumed in 
order to account for marks of’ design in nature. And we 
maintain that the easier supposition is also the truer. These 
marks of purpose are what they appear to be, tokens of the 
wisdom of God. ‘Thou hast made heaven, the heaven of | 
heavens with 41] their host, the earth and all things that are 
therein, the sea and all that is therein, and thou preservest | 
them all.” 

If I were to veuture to express in a few sentences the 
belief of a man of ordinary education upon this subject I 
should say that God alone is and can be the first cause of 
this universe, the mover of its motion, the giver of its life. 
The wise purposes which shine forth for us in nature, were 
in the mind of God from the first act of creation. In saying 
that He has wrought by laws, we do not detract from His 
power ; weseem rather to enhance it to our minds in attribut- 
ing to Him constancy as well as wisdom. A law is not a re- 
straint; it is a fixed manner of working. To say ofa painter 
that he never produces any but fine works, does not affirm 
that he is less free than an inferior artist; just because pro- 
ducing bad work is no power or privilege but a defect. And 
so, when we admit that God works by law and expect to find 
the same spectrum from the sun’s rays, which we have once 
made with our own prism, at every time and in every place 
where the sun’s light shines, and so on, we do not narrow the 
power of the Great Artificer, unless it can be shown that ca- 
price is a privilege and a good. The subject of miracles is not | 
here to be discussed ; I will only observe that they are pre 


I1Nehem. ix, 6. 


' ence or a caprice. 


| what is behind them is different. 
| the principle of which Mr. Wallace spoke as ‘‘supreme in 


| of creation. 


| sented to us as parts of a great purpose for the good of man ; 


and that our Lord refused, when He was tempted, to work 
wonders out of wilfulness, or only to astonish. The extreme 
jealousy of scientific men of admitting any allusion totheology 
in connection with the course of nature, proceeds from errone- 
ous conceptions of God. Mr. Wallace, whom I have already 
quoted with respect, is ready to admit that the Creator works 
in the beginning as the founder of the laws on which the world 


| is to proceed ; but he is afraid of admitting that there has been 


continual interference and re-arrangement of details.' But 
this eminent naturalist attributes to us a conception of the 
Most High which we do not hold, nay, which we energetically 
reject. If the laws, were wise and good, whence would come 
the need of interference or re-arrangement? Who are we 
that we should bid God speak once, and forbid Him twice to 
speak? The laws of nature are God’s laws, and God’s laws 
are his utterance of Himself through the speech of nature. 
God is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever; and so His 
laws remain the same. They are, if I may say so without ir- 
reverence, the veil and vesture over the form of God, too 
bright in itself for us to look on ; they take their outline from 
Him who is beneath them. You may continue your research- 
es in full confidence that the laws will stand sure, not because 
you have the slightest guarantee as a man of science that these 
laws will never be interfered with; such a guarantee you have 
on your own principles no right to ask. You are to observe 
that the facts are so; that they shall eternally be so is not for 
you, for that is all beyond experience. But the wisdom that 
made the laws needs not to revise its work, and erase and in- 
sert and amend its code. In the days of creation God saw 
that it was good; the eye that so approved it changes not. 

Until the purpose that runs through the ages is completed 
the laws will stand sure. But each new kingdom of nature 
has introduced a change amounting to a revolution, which 
neither the theologian nor the naturalist regards asan interfer- 
When the principle of plant-life was intro- 
duced, the mineral world became the material on which the 
plant-life worked ; it gathered into itself the lower elements, 
carbon, silica, nitrogen, and used them as means of its own 
organic life. The plant partook of the nature of the class be- 
low it, whilst it dominated and used that class. This same 
took place when animal life was introduced. The beautiful 
plants became the material whereon the animal life worked, 
the food whereby it sustained itself. It was the same when 
man was added, in whom instinct is replaced by reason, and 
ethical action supervenes over action by impulse and appetite. 
Each of these kingdoms has much in common with that 
which is below it. The animal is in many respects a plant; 
for the diatomaceous creatures one knows hardly in which 
kingdom to find their place. The man is an animal in much, 
and perhaps his animal instincts play a larger part in the 
world’s history and in his own development than we are wont 
to allow. But each higher step brings in something wholly 
new. ‘‘An animal,” says Hegel, ‘‘is a miracle for the vegeta- 
ble world.”” Each step is a revolution in one point of view; 
but then the lower state prepared itself for the higher, 
prophesied, so to speak, of its coming, and the higher seated 
itself so easily on the throne prepared for it, that we do not 
wonder to find it there. You call it evolution; we call it a 
creative act. We think that God exists, and if he acts any- 
where it must be in this, the universe of things. ‘All things 


| avise from one,’”’ is an old saying long before Christianity. 
| But you and we may work by the same calculus and rules of 


The facts are the same, the interpretation of 
Nor need we deny that 


observation. 


the world,’’ has its truth and its use in explaining the facts 
It never raised an inert mineral mass into a 


'See Duke of Argyll’s ‘Reign of Law.”’ 
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It never raised an ape into a man. No facts have yet been 
produced that go to prove any such leaps, and if our logic is to 
be improved in anything by the light of experience, it is in this, 


! 
vegetable organism ; it never raised a plant into an animal. | 


that facts should be recorded and generalized, but not assum- | 


ed. But that climatic conditions, and the struggles for life, 
have modified species, and worked out new varieties, or new 
species, we may fearlessly admit; it is one more proof, per- 


, calmness when they speak of religious things. 


God artificially from that sphere where the natural under- 
standing has always found Him without assistance, is a ped- 
antry for which we shall surely suffer. God will find us out. 
There is oftena certain irritation in those who would exclude 
Him from their sphere of view. They lose their philosophic 
These are the 


| tokens of past conflicts and past quarrels, of a soul that might 
| know more of God if it had not refused. God is reflected in 


haps, that the world is a meet school and training ground for , 


the creatures placed in it for discipline. But a law is nota 
god ; it never ruled supreme}; never was other than one pre- 
cept out of many in the divine code of the world. 

It has become the fashion with some naturalists to speak of 
God as ‘‘the Unknowable.’’ Mr. Martineau has finely obsery- 
ed, somewhere, that this name is self-contradictory ; for we 
affirm by the use of it that we know so much, that he cannot 
be known. I go much further. It assumes the existence of 
God, and in the same breath separates us from Him forever. 
Theologians have ever been ready to confess that God cannot 
be known in His own essence to creatures such as we. ‘Lo! 
these are parts of His ways; but how little a portion is known 
of Him? but the thunder of His power who can under- 
stand ’’' An uninspired writer speaks the same language as 
the inspired. ‘‘For us that are men to talk about divine 
thingsis as when the unmusical discourse of music or civilians 
of strategy.’’? But shall we then sit down in despair, and no 
more look up to God ? We shall be untrue to our own best 
instincts; we shall not have used all our means of enlighten- 
ment. I grant that the mere contemplation of God in nature 
is not enough. Like the pillar of cloud of old, it is at once 
light and darkaess ; a light to us in contemplating the book of 
nature, a darkness to our hearts, shut in with their own sins 
and sorrows. Naturalists have never done justice, as it seems 
to me, to the most important facts of man’s nature. Not only 
ean he study nature, but he can act in it and uponit. And 
this power of action assures him of his freedom. Possessed 
of this gift, that places him a little lower than the angels, he 
knows that he can use it either way. He may follow his own 


' be saying. 


the world, in the man’s intelligence, in his conscience, in his 
will. ‘‘Whither shall I go from His presence ?’’ we seem to 
It is better to be able to say, ‘‘Whom ‘have I in 
heaven and earth but Thee ?”’ 

>< 


CONVERSATIONS ON CREATION. 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

A small party were gathered, one Friday evening, round the 
supper-table of Mr. Whiteley, a tolerably wealthy manufacturer 
residing in one of the suburbs of Workstone. There had been 
an amateur concert that evening on behalf of the Hospital, in 
the noble school-room belonging to Willerslee Conzregational 
Chapel. Mr. Whiteley was the principal deacon of the Church ; 
both his son and daughter had taken part in the performan- 


_ ces; and the whole family had naturally taken great interest 


in the affair, and were in high spirits that the room had been 
crowded to the doors. As naturally, one or two of those in- 
terested had come tosup with the deacon’s family, and to chat 
over the events of the evening. 

There was Mr. Ralph Marsden, a gentleman about forty, of 
considerable scientific attainments, who had recently been ap- 


_ pointed to a lectureship in the college, and come to live in the 


foolish vanity, his own evil wishes, and set up for his own law, | 


and be his own God; or he may return to him, whence he 


came out, and offer to God the homage of his own will, of his | 


love, and his obedience. To one whohas performed this great | 
act God is no more “the Unknowable.”” In the mutual com- 
merce of two wills, two spirits, the finite and the infinite, the 
finite rises more and more, and sees more and more of 
Him who has manifested Himself to us in His creation of 
the world out of free love, in His creation of a free being to 
rule in the same world, crowned with glory and honor, in His 
giving that free being a law of duty wherewith to rule himself, 
in His having planted in him hopes and longings that will be 
satisfied only in eternity. 

Yes, man is humble and low. By every organ, and by every 
fibre he is mated with some analogous creature in the brute 
world. He surpasses them in the variety of his ailments, and 
the profundity of his pains. He is part of a system, which 
naturalists tell us is hastening towards night and death ;3 the 
motion of the power of nature tending plainly towards univer- 
sal rest. But 


‘*Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 


A being darkly wise and rudely great,” 


he has that in him which unites him to another sphere. To be | 
able to convince of God at all; tohave within him a will and a 
power of worship, these make him one with God, and assure | 
him against death and darkness. To deny oneself this privi- 
lege of viewing the earth in its relation to God, to shut out | 


tJob xxvi, 14. 


Plutarch, ‘‘De Justitia.’? 
Buchner. 


neighborhood, but who had been formerly well known to Mr. 
Whiteley; he had first proposed the affair, and had acted as 
conductor. Another guest was the minister of the chapel, the 
Rev. Isaac Moreton, a somewhat elderly gentleman, and rather 
old-fashioned in all his notions, but pleasant enough, and much 
liked, especially by the elder part of his congregation, though 
(if the truth was known) not quite so popular among the 
younger. An old retired merchant, Mr. Cameron, made 
another of the number. Very old fashioned and somewhat 
narrow was he, both in his religious opinions and other mat- 
ters, having been trained in the strictest Presbyterian school. 
He had not, to say the truth, felt quite comfortable in his 
mind even about the concert; but as governor and treasurer of 
the Hospital, the benefit to the charity had overcome any little 


| scruples he might at first have felt, and he had spared no pains 
_ in working the business part of the affair in conjunction with 


the host. A young and very popular minister of the same de- 
nomination as Mr. Moreton, but whose “sphere of usefulness ”’ 
lay right on the other side of the town—Mr. James Lightfoot 
—was also present, having been invited to stay the night ow- 
ing to the distance from his own lodgings; and the circle of 
guests was completed by the parish clergyman, the Rev. Rob- 
ert Lowther, D.D. Such a friendly meeting as this is only too 
rare, unfortunately: but Mr. Lowther, though a strict church- 
man enough in many things, was a cultivated and, upon the 
whole, a liberal minded man, and had in past years known 
both Mr. Whiteley at Eton, and Mr. Moreton at Cambridge. 
The concert itself, also, had been heartily co-operated in by 
all denominations, the Willerslee school-room being only se- 
lected on account of its superior accommodation; and the cler- 
gyman, an earnest worker in his large parish, had learnt to 
feel a real regard for the dissenting merchant, and was glad, 
on such occasions as this, to meet his old acquaintances upon 
neutral ground. As for the family, it was a small one. Mr. 
and Mrs. Whiteley might be about fifty. John, who had played 


' an excellent flute solo, was twenty-five, and Jean, who had ac- 
| companied him, and also sung a song for her own share, was 
| and is an uncommonly nice girl of about twenty-two. 
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time, when there came one of those curious pauses which will 


occur in the strangest way in such cases; perhaps the truth | 
| tion God in this way,”’ said he. 


was that the engrossing subject had been pretty well talked 
out. 


the remark, 

‘* By the way, John, I have not seen you on Sunday after- 
noons for some weeks now; what is the reason ? 
you rather. badly.”’ 

John flushed uncomfortably; certainly the minister might 


have taken a better opportuhity for looking up his stray sheep. 


He was evidently rather embarrassed, and at a loss for a re- 
ply; but at length he said, with some hesitation: ‘‘The fact 
is I have hardly felt lately a; if I could teach in a class.” 

Mr. Moreton looked at him attentively. ‘‘Why not ?” said 
he. 

Jobn flushed still more painfully. 
taught his children, whenever they were directly appealed to, 
to answer simply and directly, and he did so now, though with 
evident reluctance. ‘The fact is,’’ said he, slowly, ‘I can’t 


think about some things exactly as you do, and just at present | 


I don’t know what to do.”’ 

Mr. Moreton looked concerned, but would willingly have 
dropped the subject, feeling that a more private occasion was 
the fittest for pursuing it. Mr. Lowther, however, carried on 
the conversation. 

“Tt is strange, Moreton,” said he, ‘that I have just lost a 
most promising curate for the same reason, or very near it. I 
hope to get him back yet, but I dare not press him; he must 
fight his battle out in his own way. [ was talking to him the 
other day, and amongst other things he said that he could not 
reconcile the account of creation in Genesis with what he had 
learnt at Cambridge, and, till he had eome tosome conclusion 
en the subject, he dared not teach what he could not say he 
altogether believed.’’ 

John looked up eagerly ; in fact, all were now listening in- 
tently. “That is just my feeling,’ said he. ‘At the very 


time I first left off teaching at Willerslee we had just had a | 
lesson on the Sabbath, and the superintendent in his address | 


had spoken a great deal about the creation being finished in 
six days. One of our next lessons was to have been the crea- 
tion itself, and soon after came another about Alam. Now, 
at school we were taught a little about geology, and 1 grew 
fond of it, and worked at it a bit myself, until I had to go all 
day to business. I cannot believe the world was made in six 
days; in fact, I do not know what to think about the whole 
story in Genesis just at present, and what was I to do?” 

‘Do ?” said Mr. Cameron. ‘‘Why believe the Bible, to be 
sure. These doubts are sinful, and should be fought against. 


If it comes to what God tells me, and what a lot of geologists | ; 
| was about to speak again when Mr. Moreton interposed. 


tell me, [know which I ought to believe ; but all the young 
men of the present day seem to think they know so much 
more than their fathers. For my part, I agree with that old 
woman, who said, in her simple faith, that if the Bible told 


her Jonah swallowed the whale instead of the whale swallow. | 
| be done in thousands of years—a great deal more than they 


ing Jonah, she should believe it.” 


“Well, I don’t agree with you,” said Mr. Lowther; “I | 


shouldn’t; and if you will pardon me, I think she spoke in that 
way simply as you might expect from—an old woman.” 
““What! would you not believe what God said ?” 
“Certainly. But that is not the point. The question with 
me would at once be, whether God did say it. 
revelation comes to me with such claims as that of the Chris- 
tian religion, I have a right to ask on what grounds faith is 
demanded of me. Iam not to give up my whole heart and 
life simply to whoever makes the first or most positive demand 
for it; there is too much at stake. When you call ona man 
to believe he has a right to ask you why; and anything that 
makes your message ridiculous or incredible to him, is a very 


The conversation had been cheerful and animated for some | 
| see that.” 


After a few moments, and more to break the silence | 
than anything else, Mr. Moreton turned to John Whiteley with | 


We want | 


But Mr. Whiteley had | 


| had not before spoken. 
| ‘Geology or God, which ?’ and I happen to know some of the 


| scopic work, he has really done some good service. 


When any | 
| that, you are incapable of fairly appreciating the evidence. 


| this abundance of shallow, merely book knowledge. 
| myself, that geologists have made far too vast demands upon 


serious argument against your evidence. You must surely 


Mr. Cameron sniffed. ‘It seems to me blasphemy to ques- 

‘‘Pardon me,” answered Mr. Lowther, “but unless I do 
question God, as you call it, how am | to distinguish between 
the true God and a false one? Not to urge that in many 


| places God actually calls upon us‘ to judge of Him and His 


ways, there are other alleged revelations which claim from men 
as implicit faithas ours. Take the Mohammedan for instance; 
the Koran is as positive and dogmatic as our Bible. Now, 
Christian evidence is a very large subject; but surely one 
great difference between our Bible and the Koran is, that 
much of the Koran’s teaching is immoral, and much of its 
aHeged miracle ridiculous. It does not, on the face of it, to us, 
appear worthy of God. And if you affirm of our alleged reve- 
lation anything of the same sort, so far you put it on the same 
level.”’ 

“T am glad to hear you say that,’ said Mr. Marsden, who 
“T lately read a tract entitled 


mischief it has done. The writer contradicts all the teachings 
of geology, because he conceives them to be contradicted by 
Scripture ; and the matter is all the worse because in one par- 
ticular branch of practical science, that of popularizing micro- 
It is, as 
you imply, not a question at all of geology or God; but simply 
how much of God there is in the geologic, and how much in the 
Scripture record; and how far we have rightly understood 
either. Mr. Gosse, to do him justice, faces the question 
squarely enough by saying the geologic records ‘are false,’ but 
people who talk like that forget one very important thing. In 
the great Stone Book we have absolutely no human interven- 
tion whatever; while in the Scripture records we have some 
human element, whose place and proportion it is difficult 
clearly to define. If we admit both to be from God, the fact 
still remains that in the one we have God alone—His records 
written by his own works; the other book has at least come 
to us through human hands. And it isas much a blasphemy 
against One, who is nothing to us if not the Truth, to affirm 
that He has or can have deceived us in the strata, as to sup- 
pose that the other book is wrong or mistaken. Of course, we 
may be mistaken in interpreting both.” 

Mr. Marsden had spoken with energy, and John had listened 
to him with marked attention. Before the projected concert 
he had only onee before heard him‘speak, at a lecture on phys- 
ical science in Workstone, when he had been impressed by the 
lucidity and thoroughness with which Mr. Marsden expounded 
his subject. He knew him well by reputation, however; and 
he also knew that his father regarded him as one of the most 
valued of his friends, which went a long way with him. He 


‘That is just the point,’ said he, ‘‘and it seems to me that 
the geologists are constantly misinterpreting the strata. They 
are so glib with their millions of years, as if they were nothing 
at all; why, our own common sense tells us how much might 


will allow in the time. I have read some of their books, and 
itseems to me you may just as well allow fifty times the speed 
they do for what you call Nature’s operations.” 

‘‘ There is your mistake,” said Marsden; “you judge of the 
case by what you call common sense, and the notions you form 
from reading a few books, and while you confine yourself to 


Excuse my rudeness, but to understand a geologic argument 


| it is not enough to sit down and read a few books, even good 


ones. The greatest difficulty we have to contend with now is 
I think, 


time, and that the modern \iew >f certain causes only having 











anai cada as we see them now ities round us, is | 
inconsistent with the phenomena in many cases. There are 
signs of a reaction already from this view in some very influ- | 
ential quarters. But these points do not touch the main body 
of facts, to fairly understand which you must study geology, | 
if only a little. And by study, I mean work at it, as well as 
read.” 

*T can’t do that; I have neither time nor means to go all 
over the world in this way,’’ said Mr. Moreton. 

‘* Nor need you do sv. Go out of your own town to the foot 
of Carse Hill after a heavyrain, and observe carefully how the 
water has cut through the gravel, even by the side of the road, 
and how it has sifted and deposited the finer and coarser par- 
ticles at the bottom. Compare this deposit carefully with the 
strata in the railway cutting on the other side. Observe the | 
action of the water in cutting through the rock at Black Falls, 
and try to form an idea of the time this sort of work must oc 
eupy. Go and see for yourself bow long the petrifying springs 
at Calston take to do their work. Get a piece of limestone | 
yourself from the crag up yonder, and get some friend to cut 
a section, and show you in his microscope how it is built up— | 
what it is made of. Try to get aclear idea of the formation 
ef the sea beach, and the gradual operation of the waves upon 
the rocks, as you can trace them in Blunt Bay. Such simple 
things as this are all that I mean; but when you have thus | 
studied from Nature herself the very simplest of them, you 
will read your books with new interest, and the words will at 
least give you true and real ideas of what is meant.”’ 

‘*T can bear witness to that,’’ said John. ‘ Even a little real 
work makes all the difference in the world to what we read.”’ 

“It isso, and if you intend to express any opinion on the 
geologic aspects of this question—if you wish indeed to have 
any that shall be worth a straw, you surely owe it to yourself, 
in a matter of such importance, to deal with it seriuusly. Oth- 
erwise your efforts may do more harm than good, like the tract 
of which I was speaking; and you may injure the very cause 
you seek to defend.” 

‘“*T cannot see, for my part,” said Mr. Lightfoot, “why we 

need trouble ourselves with these questions at all. Ihave quite | 
mnade up my mind that the Bible was never intended to teach 
science, and that we ought not to expect to find a true and ac- 
tual account in it of the creation, or anything else of the sort. 
I was very pleased to hear B the other day take this very view 
in relation to ti-e fall of man. He made it quite clear, to my 
mind, that whatever reality there was in that narrative prob- 
ably represented simply the conscious development of con- 
science, and was, in fact, a distinct advance in the moral seale 
of being. But, as he very justly said, all this in no way affec. 
ted the grand moral truths taught in the Bible: and if we 
rightly understood this, we should feel that the most extreme 
elaims of the evolutionists could never make the slightest dif- 
ference to orthodoxy.”’ 

Mr. Whiteley looked uneasy. Mr. Lightfoot’s advanced 
views were no great secret in Workstone, and it was under- 
stood that he was one of the ‘‘more thoughtful” young 
preachers of the day. Jean looked distressed, and there was 
on John’s face something very much like a sneer. Mr. Low- 
ther, who had never met Lightfoot before, looked at him as at 
some curious phenomenon. But it was John who again took | 
up the conversation. 

“I am sorry,” he said, ‘‘{ cannot agree with you. It istrue 
enough in the strict sense of the words, that the Bible was not 
intended to teach science ; no one supposes it was. But when 
you imply that if we find the most serious Bible statements 
false, or mistaken, it is all no matter—to orthodoxy, I cannot + 
help wondering whether you would feel sosure about the mat- | 
ter if you had not a vested interest in it. I have read of an | 

amiable young man who, no matter what happened to him, 
would always affirm it was ‘of no consequence.’ He lost at | 
last even the one supposed to be the cherished object of his af- 


| more than one recruit to Unitarianism, if not to Deism. 
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But I never read 


| tections—it was still ‘of no consequence.’ 


| that Mr. Toots ever came to anything, or ever did much good 


in the world. And I have read of another wretched man who, 
to save his life, flung his children one after the other to the 
wolves. Well, he saved his own pitiful life, but he lost his 
children ; and it strikes me, the church that flings away Bible 
statements in this easy way may find she has done the same.”’ 
John had spoken rather bitterly, and Mr. Lightfoot colored ; 
it was tolerably well known that his church had gy 

ean 


looked half frightened, but with evident sympathy, at her 


| brother, whose mental conflicts were no secret in the family. 
| But old Mr. Whiteley was the next to speak after this explo- 
| sion. ‘I think John is right,’’ said he, “though I am sorry he 


has expressed himself so strongly.. I own to difficulties my- 


' self that I cannot solve, and which I probably never shall solve. 
| Lam not afraid for myself ; 
| back upon, and am sure there will be a solution somehow, 


I have a long experience tw fall 


though I may never know it. But I tremble for some of our 
young friends, who meet the difficulties without the same ex- 


perience or personal faith, and I cannot feel that the way these 


questions are settled is at all a light matter. John has put it 


' very rudely, for which I am sorry; but I think he is right.” 


‘“‘T am not sorry at all,” said Mr. Marsden. ‘Your son has 
simply dealt with the matter as a great reality, which it is. 
Let us welcome anything that savors of honesty and truth ; 
for this question is no mere child’s play. Suppose scientific 
men really prove that man rose unaided from an ape, instead 
of falling from some thing little lower than an angel; how 
can your orthodoxy possibly remain as it is, based as it is from 
first to last upon a Fall of some sort, and a Redemption 
therefrom ? Let us, at least, be honest men, and if the Lord be 
God, follow Him; but if Baal, then follow him! Do you 
know what Dr. Martineau says about this? I was reading 
him the other day, and on» sentence I shall never forget: 
‘The new book of Genesis, inasmuch as it dissipates the dream 
of paradise, and removes the tragedy of the fall, cancels at 
once the need and the scheme of redemption, and so leaves the 
historical churches of Europe crumbling away froin their very 
foundations.’ You never read truer words. If the extreme 
statements of the Evolutionists are to be received as true, 
people will assuredly begin to feel that a Bible so totally mis- 
taken about the beginning may not be more accurate concern- 
ing the end. Such arguments only make people reproach you 
with dishone-ty. They ‘way leave you with a bare shell of re- 
ligion, but that will be all. Doubtless, even if all our old-es- 
tablished beliefs are to be overturned by fuller knowledge, it 
is still better to know the truth than to go on believing a lie. 
Let us have the truth at any risk, and at all hazards. Bat the 
new belief, however much better it may be than the old, will 
not be the same ; and it is just as well to see where you are be- 
ing led by such wholesale concessions. No; if lam compelled 
by the stern majesty of truth to give up what I vsed to hold so 
dear, I will admit what I have lost, and that I fave lost it. I 
shall, you will tell me, get hold of higher and better truth, and 
it may be so; but till I have hold of higher and better than is 
taken from me, I will not cheat myself with mere phrases, or 
pretend it is no matter, when it is just all the matter in the 
world.”’ 

Marsden had begun calmly enough, but he ended with flash- 
ing eyes. There was a hush when he had done, which no one 
seemed inclined to break; and after a few moments, Mr. 
Moreton and Mr. Cameron, who had furthest to go, rose and 
took leave of the rest, Mr. Whiteley himself attending them 
into the hall. The old Scotchman seemed much put out; and 
as Mr. Whiteley helped him on with his coat, he observed, ‘‘If 
I were you I would not let John see too much of this Mr. Mars- 


| den. With his infidel and scientific notions he will lead him 


further wrong than he seems to be already.” 


“Gently, gently, my friend,” said the minister. ‘I did not 
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like some of it myself, but it will hardly do to put him down 
as an infidel for what he said to-night. I suppese, however, 
he is lax enough in his notions; and he is quite a scientific 
man, is he not, Whiteley ?” 

Whiteley smiled. ‘*Yes,I am afraid I must say he is,’’ said 
he. ‘But excuse me. if you mean to imply a really scientific 


man can’t be a Christian, it makes our case more desperate | 
than I ever thought it was. Do you know anything of him | 


before to-night ?”’ 

*“No, I must admit that. 
free handling of these matters, and the authority of the Bible; 
as if it could be questioned.”’ 

‘*Well, I do know him, as one of: my best and dearest friends; 


aad if any man can send John back to your Sunday School, ' 
As to the | 


or something else better, he is the man to do it. 
free handling you complain of, it seems to me some of you 
ministers make a great mistake. The authority of the Bible 


is questioned very much now, and real difficulties will never | 


be removed by mere assertions. But you will do Marsden 


full justice before you have known him long; and even Mr. | 


Cameron here will find out in time that he is mistaken.”’ 

**Hope so, hope so,’”’ grunted the old merchant, ‘‘but I must 
be off.”’ 

‘And so must I,’”’ said Mr. Moreton “I put great faith in 
your judgment, Whiteley, and I hope all may be as you say, 
though I[ did not Jike his quoting Martineau. 
too old fashioned; but I feel keenly any assault on the Word 
upon which I have fed for fifty years. 1 know it is true; and 
this scientific unbelief is taking it away from our children.” 

“*T know it, I know it, my frieud,” said Mr. Whiteley, and 
his eyes moistened. 
believe me. You will be thankful for meeting him yet.” 

‘*Well, if he sends John back to me, as you say, I shall be. 
But good nigit.’’ And the worthy minister was gone. 

On returning to the dining-room, Mr. Whiteley found them 
still discussing the subject. 


The clergyman had confessed himself at a loss. ‘“The fact is,”’ 
said he, ‘‘I have not time to deal with the matter at all as I 
should wish. Like my friend Whiteley here, I feel sure in the 
main that all will be found harmonized somehow ; but as for 
my own doubts and difficulties, I find my best remedy where 
Jamieson found his. I was talking with him one night two 
years before his death, and we were confessing our peculiar 
temptations and difficulties. 
that his worst temptation was downright, rank infidelity. I 
asked him how he fought with it. ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘when I 
can do nothing else, I go amongst the very worst and most 
wretched of my poor people, and preach them the Gospel with 
all my soul, though my own heart be starving. It is strange, 
but I never preach as I do at those times; and as I see and 
feel how it goes home to their hearts, and does lift them—God 
be thanked—or, at least, some of them, out of the mire they 


are in, body and soul, the grace of God reaches even me also 4 


and I go home believing in it again, as though no doubt had 
ever crossed my soul.’ 
@ measure my experience has been the same.* I feel, however: 


that this does not help me much to assist others, and I wish | 


my curate could talk with you, Marsden.” 

Marsden’s eyes were glistening. ‘It has done me good to 
hear of Jamieson,’ said he. “I never dreamt such a thing of 
him, of all men; but his experience has been my own exactly. 





*The above is as literally exact as memory can give it. The con- 
versation took place between the writer and an honored Presbyterian 
minister, now also gone to his rest, at about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the relation by him referred to o.e whose praise was in all the 
churches, and at whose funeral all the shops in the great city of his 
ministry were closed. 


But I confess I don’t like such | 


Perhaps I am | 


Mr. Lowther had endorsed the | 
view so vigorously expressed by the two laymen, and Light- | 
foot had asked in reply how he would deal with such matters. | 


To my utter surprise, he said | 


I was never tempted like him, but in | 


| ‘He that will do His will shall know of the doctrine,’ or, at 
least, as much of it as it is good for him toknow. I held on 
to that myself for five weary years.”’ ' 

, “Then you do not yourself yield up the authority of the 

_ Bible to scientific claims?’ said Lightfoot, rather wistfully 

John thought. Perhaps he, too, had had his conflicts, lightly as 
he seemed to have spoken. 

“Certainly not. I felt indignant the other day at what 
| went on in your own annual Union meeting. Perhaps your 
| chairman was right in speaking of doubts and difficulties as 

the necessary portion of the ‘more thoughtful’; but when one 
| after another got up and seemed to imply distinctly that if 
people read the Nineteenth Century and publications of that 
class they must become sceptics, it made my blood boil. I 
know one of those men—have met him, and he knows absolute- 
| ly nothing in reality of any branch of science whatever; and 
| yet he talks like that! Then another spoke of himself as one 
who could not reconcile his ‘scientific instruction or historical 
| knowledge’ with the external framework in which his faith 
had been embodied ; and still another referred to that speaker 
as one whose ‘intellectual position and attainments required 
him to differ from his brethren,’ who, of course, it was im- 
plied, knew so much less than he did. Whereas one of them 
_ —you know Parkes—has more solid knowledge both of science 
and history than both the others put together.”’ 

‘‘But surely you must admit that as a rule, the most intel- 
lectual are the most sceptical.”’ 

‘Excuse me, that is just what Ido notadmit. If you picked 
out from the crowd of more or less distinguished scientific 


“But Marsden does not assail the Bible, | ™en the most distinguished, you would not say so. Newton, 
| Thomas Young, Faraday, Owen, Agassiz—these are the real 


| giants, and were believers as you know.” 


**But how about to-day ?” 

“In judging of to-day you will be greatly deceived un- 
less you take into account the effect of prejudice. You 
ministers have been guilty in the past, if not even the present, 
of an odium theologicum which has done untold mischief; and 
you in your turn suffer for it now. I cannot shut my eyes to 
the fact that there is at present an odium philosophicum—if I 
| may use such a barbarous word—quite as real; and owing to 
| this, scientific men who believe in the Bible do not just at 
| present get fair play. To give just two examples of what I 
| mean. Prof. Huxley is undoubtedly an honorable, fairminded 
| man, and means to be fair. But I cannot help a very strong 
personal conviction, that if Dr. Lionel Beale had been an un- 
believer, instead of a Christian, and a remarkably successful 
opponent of Professor Huxley’s own views, his work, which 
has been distinguished, would have received some notice in 
| the article on Biology in the last edition of the ‘Encyclopedia 

Britannica.”” From what I know, I have no hesitation in 

saying that it is a serious disadvantage to a scientific man to 
| be known as a believer in Christianity. I do not say the feel- 
| ing is wilful, any more than Christian ministers or their fath- 
ers meant to do injustice but it is real. As to the other case, 
| two men have recently been lost to our ranks, as you know— 
Professors Clifford and James Clerk-Maxwell. Observe the 
| different feeling shown towards them. Clifford was an unbe- 
liever; and every scientific,and even daily journal was full, not 
' only of praise, but of enthusiastic praise; both of his work, and 
| especially of his genial, kindly disposition. His natural disposi- 
| tion was kindly, whenever this wretched odium was not aroused; 

but that fact only throws into still stronger relief the sheer bru- 
| talinsolence of his reply to Dr. Elam inthe Nineteenth Century, 
' and the bitter malignity and misrepresentation of his attack 

upon Christianity in the Fortnightly Review of June, 1875. 
However, such was the feeling exhibited towards him. Clerk- 
| Maxwell, on the other hand, could not but be praised also; 
~ but there was not half as much about him, and the difference 


| in cordiality was very marked. And yet his work stands far 
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above the other’s ; and he has really left a mark on the science | ** Agreed,” said Lightfoot, ‘‘ though I don’t know what 
of his time, which the other, talented as he was, failed to do. | Moreton will think of me.’’ 


He was head and shoulders above him in every way. But— 


he was a Christian.” 

“IT never thought of that: indeed I never noticed it. But 
pray let us hear how you yourself regard this question ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Well, I must be going directly, and cannot say much now. 
Iam not anxious to claim for myself the rank of ‘one of the 
more thoughtful among us,’ nor do I, like Herbert Spencer on | 
the one hand, or the Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, on the oth- 


er, pretend to know everything. A few subjects I try to learn | 


| 
something of ; as to others I have to take much on trust and | 
| 


sit at the feet of better men. I do not think that all the ma- 


terials for a final reconciliation of the Bible with modern sci- anyhow.” 


entific knowledge are yet collected. But so much has been 
done by research—and especially physical research—during the 


| their honest minds, too, and that is a good thing. 


last fifteen years, that I do think it is possible to see the lines | 


on which such a reconciliation will probably be‘effected much 
more clearly than we could that short time ago. Many details 
remain to be filled in, but the chief outlines can, I think, be 
discerned ; and the result of scientific discovery, during the 
period I have mentioned, has been, I think, to bring Scripture 
and science much nearer together than once appeared possible. 
It is becoming apparent that many former difficulties—and 
some present difficulties teo—were simply due to ignorance 
of the facts of science, and not to the statements of the Bible. 


| you know him at last, John. 


That is my opinion; and if I could have spoken to the young | 


minister who uttered those words at your Union meeting, I 


would have said to him, ‘ My friend, your difficulty does not | 


arise so much because you know such a great deal about sci- | 


ence, but because you do not know enough. The very best 
thing you can do is to learn a little more. 


many of them will disappear, and that you may see possible 
solutions even of the rest. Meantime, be content to wait a 
little while, till you can really judge for yourself, and not have 
to accept blindly the opinions of others who are strongly 
biassed against you; and all may yet be well.’ That is what 
I would say.” 

“Do you apply that to the story of Creation we began 
about ? ”’ asked John. 

‘* Yes; in fact that was chiefly in my mind, as it seems the 
chief point of attack at present.’’ 

‘** But have you read Professor Huxley’s three American ad- 
dresses on Evolution?” replied the young man. ‘“ They 
seem to me to make any real faith in Genesis impossible.”’ 

Marsden smiled. ‘‘ Ihave of course read them, and a great 
deal more of the same sort. They well deserve reading, too, 
for many reasons. But I maintain my ground, for myself at 
least. Indeed, those addresses would supply as good a basis as 
any for discussing the matter ; and if you like we will, on some 
other occasion, take Genesis and those addresses, and see what 
we can make of them together.”’ 

‘** Thank you,” said Mr. Whiteley. ‘‘ You cannot tell how 
thankful we shall be. I know your arrangements pretty well, 
I think ; will Tuesday evening suit you ?”’ 


“Yes; it is the only evening I can spare, in fact, just at | 


present. I will look in then if you like.” 
** May I come too ?” said Mr. Lowther. 
‘** And [ also?” added Lightfoot. 
will want to join as well, if only to look after our heterodoxy.”’ 
Marsden looked up with rather a comical expression. ‘ I 
don’t mind,” said he, ‘if our host will find us allroom. But it 
must be on one condition—that our discussion is to be free 
and open, and that each one who has any thought on the mat- 
ter others have not expressed, speak it out as friend to friend. 


Learn thoroughly, | 
if you are capable of learning, at least the special branch in | 
which you meet your special difficulties; and it is probable | 





— 





**T fancy Mr. Moreton | 


That is the only way to do any good. Believe me, I know it | 


by experience.” 





“‘T fear your character is gone with him already,’’ said 
their host. ‘* However, we are all agreed, and so it shall be.’ 

Mr. Lowther departed, and Mr. Lightfoot soon retired. As 
the home circle was about to separate, the merchant put his 
hands affectionately upon his son’s shoulders, and said : 


‘¢ Well, my boy, you seem to have done it to-night. But I 


| am not sorry ; it is always well to drag one’s thoughts into the 


light of day, and half the battle is fought then. All spoke 
Marsden 

hit poor Lightfoot hard, didn’t he ? ” 
‘* It was fairiy between the eyes, though, as we used to say 


at school,” replied John, ‘‘and [ think it told. It did on me, 


** You like him, then? ” 

** Yes, and [ feel I can trust him. He spoke up like a man 
about these things, and I feel there will be no shirking about 
what he says. {f there is a difficulty he really cannot meet, he 
will, I am sure, say frankly just how it is and what it is. I 
feel differently even to-night, merely to know that a man like 
that believes in what so puzzles me. They were brave, noble 
words, were they not, father ? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, and Marsden is a brave, noble fellow; [ am thankful 
I will let Mr. Moreton know 
about our arrangement, and I am sure he will come on Tues- 


| day if he can ; but it is late now, and we must say good-night.’’ 


Thus ended the first conversation. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
End of Required Reading for January. 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 





Last eve the wind was low and sweet, 
The sun went down in amber light; 
I heard the long wave softly beat 
Upon the sandy beach all night ; 
“God grant,” I sighed, “it sings to me 
No mournful message from the sea!”’ 


I watched the silver dawning creep 

Out of the darkness (as a dream 
Breaks through the quietness of sleep) ; 

The sky was full of gloom and gleam. 
“Thank God,’ I sighed, ‘the night is past ; 
Will morning bring him home at last ?’’ 


We saw the good ship near the land, 
And heard the cheers ring o’er the bay: 
The sun shone on the yellow sand— 
Ah me, it was a golden day! 
Our voices were the first to greet 
The sailor in the village street, 


* * * + * 


Last night I lay awake in fear, 
To-night for joy I cannot rest ; 
I toss and murmur, “He is here, 
And God is good, and life is blest !’’ 
But ever, as in nights of yore, 
The long wave beats upon the shore, 


And then I think of hearts in woe, 
Of ships gone down in sight of land ; 
“Dear Lord, why wilt Thou have it so ?”’ 

I ask, and cannot understand. 
“Oh, soothe the pain, and still the doubt— 
Thy ways are past our finding out !” 
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a ee ) 
ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS ON) 
THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER. 


The catechism given below is an outline of Abbott’s His- 
tory of Alexander the Great. It can be made useful in test- 
ing the grasp the memory has on the principal eventg in his | 
career. It will also be found helpful in reviewing that por- 
tion of the required reading. 

1. Q. In what year was Alexander the Great born, and at 
what age did he commence, and at what age end his career ? 
A. He was born 365 B. C.; commenced his career when about | 
twenty years old, and died at thirty-two years of age. 

2. Q. What has the combination of mental and personal at- 
tractions he possessed given in every age to those who exhibit 
it? A. A mysterious and almost unbounded ascendency | 
over all within their influence. 

8. Q. Where was his native country. 
of Europe and Asia. 

4. Q. By what people was the Asiatic side occupied and by 
what the European? A. The Asiatic by the Persians, Medes | 
and Assyrians ; the European by the Greeks and Romans. 

5. Q. How were they separated from each other? A. By 
the waters of the Hellespont, the Agean sea, and the Medit- 


A. On the confines | 


erran¢ean. es) Aas 
6. Q. What were some of the characteristics of the Asiatic 


civilization ? A. Wealth and luxury; vast cities and splendid 
laces ; enormous armies magnificently equipped. 

7. Q. What of European civilization? A. Energy, genius | 
and force; strong citadels and military constructions; com- 
pact bodies of troops thoroughly disciplined. 

8. Q. What were the names of Alexander’s father and | 
mother? A, Philip and Olympias, the latter being the | 
daughter of the king of Epirus. 

9. Q. What was the name of the kingdom over which he 
reigned, where situated, and how large? A. Macedon, in the | 
northern part of Greece, about twice as large as the State of | 
Massachusetts, or one-third as large as the State of New 
: “en With the productions of what author was Alexander 
especially pleased in his youth? A. Homer. 

11. Q. What do Homer’s tales narrate? A. The exploits | 
and adventures of certain great warriors at the siege of Troy, | 
which lasted ten years. 

12. Q. What great philosopher had charge of the education 
of Alexander, and of what school may he be regarded the 
founder ? A. Aristotle, the founder of the modern scientific 


school. ; . 
13. Q. What celebrated war horse cid Alexander possess ?. 


A. Bucephalus. 
14. Q. In what great battle did Alexander take a successful 


part when eighteen years of age? A. Thebattle of Chieronea | 


otia. 
15. Q. What was a result of a quarrel between the father 


and mother of Alexander? A. They separated, his mother 
going to Epirus, Alexander soon following her, and Philip in 
the mean time marrying a young woman named Cleopatra. 
16. Q. At this time what was Philip planning? A. A 
great expedition into Greece. ni a 
17. Q. How did Philip effect a reconciliation between him- 
self and his wife, Alexander and the king of Epirus? A. By 
arranging a marriage between one of his daughters and the 
king of Epirus. 
18. Q. In what manner was the wedding celebrated ? 
A. With great pomp and splendor. 
19. Q. As the military procession was moving towards the 
theatre what happened to Philip. A. He was stabbed to the | 
heart by Pausanias, an officer of the guard, and immediately 


expired. 


in 


| the throne as successor of Philip ? 
| projected invasion of Asia. 


| ular upon whom Philip had mainly relied ? 
| who had charge of the civil, and Parmenio, who had charge of 


| ing from the Black Sea to the Adriatic ? 
| anciently called Mount Hemus. 
T 31. Q. What country east of Macedon, and separated from 


20. Q. What celebrated orator was Philip’s greatest enemy 
among the Greeks, and what can you say of hisorations? A. 
Demosthenes; many of his most powerful orations were made 
for the purpose of arousing his countrymen to resist Philip’s 


| ambitious plans and curtail his power. 


21. Q. What were these orations called? A. They were 
called his Philippics, and the same term is still used to denote 
any strong denunciatory harangues. 

22. Q. What were three of Alexander’s plans upon ascending 
A. 1. To carry out the 
2. To punish his father’s mur- 
derers. 3. Not to make any changes in his father’s appoint- 
ments to the great offices of state. 

23. Q. Who were two officers Alexander retained in partic- 
A. Antipater, 


| mnilitary affairs. 


24, Q. What four great and influential cities were south of 
Macedon in Greece, and for what was each celebrated? A. 
Athens, as being the seat of literature, philosophy and the 


| arts; Corinth, for the gayety and pleasure which reigned 
| there; Thebes for its wealth and power, and Sparta for the 


courage, hardihood and physical strength of its inhabitants. 
25. Q. What course did Alexander pursue to obtain the al- 


| legiance of these and other southern cities of Greece that had 


been given to his father? A. He marched at the head of an 
army into Southern Greece, for the purpose of presenting his 


| Claims in person, and enforcing them if necessary. 


26. Q. What general congress of the states of Giecce that 


| met near the pass of Thermopylz now assembled and received 
| Alexander favorably ? A. The Amphyctyonic council, to de- 
' cide questions and disputes between the different states. 


27. Q. What event had rendered the pass of Thermopyle 


| famous? A. 150 years before Leonidas, a Spartan General, 


with three hundred followers, contended against an over- 
whelming force of Persians, under Xerxes, until all the Spar- 
tans except one were slain. 

28. Q. What was the result of another assembly held at 


Corinth? A. The command of the great projected expedi- 
| tion into Asia was conferred upon Alexander. 


29. Q. What did Alexander next do? A. He returned to 


| Macedon in triumph, and commenced at once to prepare for 


the career of conquest he imagined was before him. 
30. Q. What chain of mountains north of Macedon extend- 
A. The Balkan, 


it by aspur of Mount Hemus? <A. Thrace. 

2. Q. What character did their enemies give the people oc- 
cupying the country north of these mountains? <A. They 
were described as nations and tribes of a wild and half “Savage 
character, who could be kept in check only by the most vigor- 
ous exertion of military power. 

33. Q. What course did Alexander take to check the symp- 
toms of arevolt among them? A. He immediately marched 
into their country. 

34. Q. How did they attempt the defeat of Alexander in 
the mountain passes? A. By rolling loaded wagons down 
upon his army. 

35. Q. What instructions did Alexander give to his soldiers 
by which they overcame this danger? A. Where the path was 
wide enough, to separate and permit the wagons to pass be- 


| tween them; and where it was too narrow, to fall to the 
| ground, lock their shields over their heads, and allow the 


wagons to roll over them. 

36. Q. How far north did Alexander go on this expedition ? 
A. To the north side of the Danube river. 

37. Q. What was the result of the battle there fought 2? A. 
The barbarian army was beaten, the neighboring nations 


| were over-awed, and treaties effected with them. 
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38. Q. In the mean time what city in Southern Greece re- 
volted against Alexander, and how were the people incited to 
revolt? A. The city of Thebes, incited by the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, and hearing that Alexander had been killed in 
the north. 

39. Q. What followed Alexander’s march from the north to 
Thebes ? A. The assault and capture of Thebes, the sack of 
the city, and the massacre of many of its inhabitants. Alex- 
ander caused the entire city to be razed to the ground, éxcept 
the house of the poet Pindar, and sold about thirty thousand 
of the people into slavery. 

40. Q. Upon his return to Macedon what festival did Alex- 
ander hold with great display? A. The annual national fes- 
tival in honor of Jupiter and the nine muses. The latter were 
worshipped as goddesses of music and dancing, and in later 
times particular sciences and arts were assigned to them re- 
spectively, as history, astronomy, poetry, &c. 

41. Q. How large an army did Alexander have on the expe- 
dition he now undertook into Asia’ <A. Thirty-five thou- 
sand men, five thousand being cavalry. 

42, Q. What was the route of Alexander before crossing 
into Asia? A. Along the northern coast of the Aigean Sea 
to the Hellespont. 

48. Q. After crossing into Asia the ruins of what city made 
famous by Homer did Alexander visit? A. The ruins of 
Troy. 

44, Q. At what place did Alexander first encounter the 
Persian army, consisting of how large a force, and by whom 
commanded? A. At the river Granicus. 


command of Memnon. 


45. Q. What was the result of the battle? A. Thearmy of 


Alexander crossed the Granicus in the face of the enemy and | 
| A. He built a broad causeway from the mainland to the is- 


entirely routed the Persian army. 


46. Q. In what direction did Alexander now march, and | 
how was he received? A. He turned to the southward and | 
marched along the eastern shore of the Azean Sea, the coun- | 
| slaughter of the inhabitants, and it is said that Alexander 
| crucified two thousand of them along the seasbore. . 


try generally surrendering to him without opposition. 
47. Q. Give a reason why there was so little opposition to 
Alexander? A. The inhabitants of the country were of 


Greek extraction, had been sometimes under Greek and some- | 
| ceived him with great pomp and ceremony. 


times under Persian rule, and the conquest of the country re- 


sulted simply in a change of the executive officer of each pro- | 


vince. 

48. Q. What policy did Alexander pursue towards the eon- 
quered provinces ? 
took possession only of the citadels and such government 
property as he found there, and continued the same taxes, 
laws and tribunals as existed before. 

49. Q. When winter came on what portion of his army did 
he permit to return to their homes? <A. The officers and sol- 
diers that had been married within a year, to spend the winter 
with their brides and return to the army in the spring. 

50. Q. During the winter in what direction did Alexander 
continue his march? <A. Along the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean to Mount Taurus, marched his army through 
the sea under the cliffs, and then turning north went into the 
very heart of Asia Minor. 

51. Q. What city did he make the place of rendezvous for 
the commencement of his next campaign? A. Gordium. 

52. Q. What is related of his manner of unloosing the Gor- 
dian knot ? A. He cut it to pieces with his sword. 

53. Q. After leaving Gordium in what direction did Alexan- 
der go? 


54. Q. What event here occurred that nearly terminated 
his career? 
he was taken with a violent and protracted fever. 


55. Q. After his recovery in what direction did he advance? 


A. Towards Syria and Palestine. 





The force is stated | 
to have been from two to six hundred thousand, under the | 
| but that he could offer the sacrifice on the mainland in a tem- 


A. He protected all private property, 


| tion and what followed ? 


‘ mouth of the Nile? 


A. Ina southeasterly direction, subduing the en- | 
tire country through which he passed, until he reached Tarsus. | 


A. From the effect of a bath in the river Cydnus | 


56. Q. Thus far with what class of officers had Alexander 
had to contend? A. Only the lieutenants and generals of the 
Persian monarchy. 

57. Q. Who now advanced to meet him? A. Darius, the 
king of Persia, with a vast army, equipped in great splendor. 

58. Q. Where did the hostile armies meet, and how did the 
battle that ensued result? A. On the plains of Issus. The 
result was the defeat and rout of the Persian army, the king 
saving himself by precipitate flight. 

59. Q. What effect had this defeat of Darius upon the 
smaller kingdoms or provinces? A. They yielded, without 
resistance, one after another, and Alexander appointed gov- 
ernors of his own to rule over them. 

60. Q. Where did he meet his first obstruction in his march 
along the eastern shore of the Mediterranean? <A. At the 
great and powerful city of Tyre. 

61. Q. Where was Tyre situated? A. On a small island, 
three or four miles in diameter and about half a mile from tie 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean. 

62. Q. How was the city fortified? A. It was very strong- 
ly fortified, and was said to have been surrounded by a wall 
one hundred and fifty feet in height. 

63. Q. What was the character of Tyre ? 
wealthy and powerful commercial city. 

64. Q. What word did Alexander send to the authorities of 
Tyre with a view to taking military possession of it? A. 
That he would come to the city to offer sacrifices to Hercules, 
their tutelary god. 

65. Q. What was the reply of the Tyrians? A. That it 
would not be in their power to receive him in the city itself, 


A. It was a very 


ple that had formerly been erected there to the god. 
66. Q. What plan did Alexander pursue to capture the city ? 


land, and after a seige of seven months he gained an entrance 
through a breach made in the wall. 


67. Q. A. What followed the taking of Tyre? A. The 


68. Q. According to Josephus where did Alexander next 
go? <A. To Jerusalem, where the priests and the people re- 


69. Q. What statement did Alexander make about the high 
priest Jaddus, who met him? <A. That before leaving Mace- 


| don he had a dream in which this very priest appeared and 


advised him to push forward into the heart of Asia, and that 
God would march at the head of his army and give him the 
victory over all the Persians. 

70. Q. At what place did Alexander next meet with opposi- 
A. At Gaza. After two months 
resistance the city was taken by storm, the garrison cut to 
pieces, and the inhabitants sold into slavery. 

71. Q. Into what country did Alexander now march, and 
how was he received? A. Into Egypt, and the governors of 
the cities surrendered to him as fast as he summoned them. 

72. Q. What temple to a heathen god did he visit ? A. The 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, in the oasis of Siwah. 

73. Q. What did he induce the priests to declare in regard © 
tohimself? A. That he was the son of Jupiter Ammon, the 
god of the temple. 

74. Q. What celebrated city did he found in Egypt near the 
A. Alexandria. 

75. Q. To what place did Alexander return from Egypt ? 
A. To Tyre, where he spent a time in feasting and rejoicing, 
and then began to prepare to march eastward against Darius. 

76. Q. On the march east from Tyre what noted captive 
died? A. Statira, the wife of Darius. 

77. Q. What two rivers had Alexander to cross ? 
Euphrates and the Tigris. 

78. In what manner did he cross them ? 


A. The 


A. He bridged the 
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Euphrates, and forded the Tigris, though with great difficul- | 


ty, and with the loss of a large quantity of arms and cloth- 
ing. 

79. Q. After crossing the Tigris, and while encamped on 
its bank, what phenomenon greatly terrified the army? A. An 
eclipse of the moon, which they considered the manifestation 
of the displeasure of Heaven at their presumptuous daring in 
crossing such rivers, and penetrating to such a distance to in- 
vade the territories of another king. 

80. Q. What did the soothsayers say the eclipse portended 
which allayed the excitement and fear of the army, and in- 
spired them with new confidence ? A. That the sun was on 
Alexander’s side, and the moon that of the Persians, and 
that this sudden waning of her light foreshadowed the defeat 
and destruction which the Persians were about to undergo. 

81. Q. Where did Alexander encounter the Persian army, 
and with what result? A. On the plain of Arbela, where 
fifty thousand men under Alexander defeated and routed the 
army of Darius of from five hundred thousand to a million 
men, leaving the bodies of three hundred thousand of the 
slain on the field. 

82. Q. To what three cities did Alexander now march that 
surrendered on his approach? A. Babylon, Susa, containing 
the treasures and winter palace of the king, and Persepolis, 
the capital of the Persian empire. 


83. Q. How did he enter Persepolis? A. Although the in- 


father and others in a conspiracy against Alexander, and then 
stoned to death. Permanio the father of Philotas, who had 
served both Philip and Alexander through all their campaigns, 


| was assassinated; and Clitus, who had once saved the life of 


habitants made no opposition he marched in with the phalanx , 


formed, and gave the soldiers liberty to kill and plunder as 
they pleased, and subsequently caused the palace to be burn- 
ed. 

84. Q. After the battle of Arbela to what city did Darius 
escape? A. To Ecbatana, the place of his summer residence. 

85. Q. When Alexander advanced towards Ecbatana in 
which direction did Darius retreat with the remnant of his 
army? A. Eastward, through the great tract of country ly- 
ing south of the Caspian Sea. . 

86. Q. What conspiracy was formed and carried into execu- 
tion during the retreat of Darius’ A. A general named 
Bessus conspired with some other officers, made Darius a 
prisoner, and Bessus took command of the army himself. 


87. Q. How long and how far had Alexander pursued Da- | 


rius? A. For two years since he left Macedon, and a dis- 
tance of eighteen hundred miles. 

88. Q. When by forced marches Alexander overtook the 
Persian army what befell Darius? A. Darius refused to leave 


his chariot and attempt further flight on horseback. Render- | 
ed desperate by their situation, and exasperated by the reply 


of Darius that he would rather trust himself in the hands of 


Alexander than in those of such traitors as they, Bessus and | 
his confederates thrust their spears into his body, and he died | 
from the effect of the wounds soon after falling into the hands | 


of the pursuing army. 
89. Q. What was the fate of Bessus ? 


A. He was captured, | 


his face mutilated, and then sent to the mother of Darius as a 


present. She inflicted upon him extreme tortures, which final- 
ly ended in his death. 

90. Q. To what position did Alexander now find himself 
elevated at the age of twenty-six ? A. To the summit of his 
ambition. Darius was dead, he was the undisputed master of 
western Asia, his wealth was almost boundless, and his pow- 
er was supreme over what was, in his view, the whole known 
world. 

91. Q. In what respects had his character changed? A. 
The energy, sense of justice and self-denial of earlier years 
disappeared ; nothing now seemed to interest him but ban- 
quets, carousals, parties of pleasure, and whole days and 
nights were spent in dissipation and vice. 

92. Q. What three officers of his army were killed, and how, 
through his means? A. Philotas, who was put to the rack 
and a confession extorted from him implicating himself, his 





Alexander, was killed by the latter in the heat of a discussion 
when under the influence of wine. 

93. Q. For the following two or three years where did Alex- 
ander continue his expeditions and conquests? A. In Asia, 
meeting with a great variety of adventures. 

94. Q. How far did he penetrate into India when his sol- 
diers refused to go further east ? A. He crossed the western 
and central tributary of the Indus, and reached the river 
Ghara, its eastern tributary. 

95. Q. What occasioned the refusal of the soldiers to go 
further in that direction? A. They were alarmed at the sto- 
ries which they heard of the Indian armies, with elephants 
bearing castles upon their backs, and soldiers armed with 
strange and unheard of weapons. 

96. Q. By what route did Alexander return to Babylon ? 
A. He descended to the mouth of the Indus, sailed into the 
Indian Ocean, and returning to Babylon entered the city with 
great pomp and splendor. 

97. Q. How did he spend his time? A. In forming vast 
plans one day, and utter abandonment to all the excesses of 
dissipation and vice the next. 

98. Q. What was the immediate occasion of his death ? A. 
A prolonged carousal was followed by a violent fever which 
soon terminated fatally. 

99. Q. What disposition was made of his body ? A. Before 
his death he instructed his followers to inter it in the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. It was embalmed, and taken in great 
state to Alexandria, where it was buried and a temple erected 
over it. 

100. Q. What became of the empire of Alexander after his 
death ? A. It was for many years subjected to protracted 
civil wars, which resulted in its separation into numerous 
small kingdoms. 


>ne 


GOING HOME. 


Heimgang! So the German people 
Whisper when they hear the bell 
Tolling from some gray old steeple 
Death’s familiar tale to tell; 
When they hear the organ dirges 
Swelling out from chapel dome, 
And the singers chanting surges, 
‘*Heimgang!” Always going home, 
Heimgang! Quaint and tender saying 
In the grand old German tongue 
That hath shaped Melancthon’s prayer 
And the hymns that Luther sung ; 
Blessed is our loving Maker, 
Thet where’er our feet shall roam, 
Still we journey toward ‘* God’s Acre”— 
“Heimgang!*? Always going home. 
Heimgang! We are all so weary, 
And the willows as they wave, 
Softly sighing, sweetly, dreary, 
Woo us to the tranquil grave, 
When the golden pitcher’s broken, 
With its dregs and with its foam, 
And the tender words are spoken, 
«“ Heimgang!” We are going home, 
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A voice: Is it always a breach of etiquette to carry a lunch 
into a railroad car ? 
refer to cheese alone? ‘‘Yes,to cheese, and peanuts, and all 
other bad smelling things.’’ [Laughter]. 

“A brother on thes» gro inds used the expression ‘he goes 
into his room and did the entire lesson before his class re- 
cites.’ ”” 

In repeating the Lord’s Prayer, many say: ‘Our Father 
who art in heaven ;”’ will it be changed to read that way in the 
new version? ‘In the ritual of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, by order of the General Conference, the which was 
changed to who years ago; in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
I think it is which.” 

Is a man properly subject to criticism for writing catalog ? 
“It looks like an abbreviation; it is the reformed way of 
spelling the word.’’ 

Is it ‘“‘bas relief” or “bah relief’ or ‘‘bass relievo ?” ‘‘I 
think it is bas relief in Webster, anglicized. Bah relief is 
proper.’’ 

Where are we to refer the reading done after July 7th, if we 
send our last postal as requested before July 7th? ‘‘The theory 
is that the reading is to be done the first of July, where you 
have not done the reading, retain the postal until the reading 
has been completed.”’ 

How do you pronounce the word Cincinnati ? ‘‘I pronounce 
it Cincinna’ti [ah] usually; but it is generally called Cincin- 
ni'ti.’ 

A distinguished gentleman from Boston said ex’quisite. 
Which is not correct. Exquis‘ite is correct. 

A Chautauqua scientific lecturer says Charlestown, S. C. 

Is it dy’nasty or dyn’asty ? ‘‘A majority of the Circle favor 
the former pronunciation.” 

A distinguished speaker says pronunsheation, is that correct? 
“You, sir.” 

Is it proper to say ‘‘I am going to stop’?” 
do stop.” (Laughter. } 

What has become of the questions that were pickled last 
year? “I have an envelope containing fifty questions whose 
answers were postponed. I have been so busy that it has been 
impossible for me to find that envelope, especially as there 
were sO Many questions coming here at every session.”’ 

How shall we count our pages in reading THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN and Hypatia? ‘What do you think?” (A voice): 
“‘slowly;”’ [A voice]: ‘‘Every five minutes reading a page.” 

Does Dr. Vincent authorize the pin advertised in the <As- 
sembly Herald, or is it a presumptuous private venture? “TI 
would not use the term ‘presumptuous.’ It is a private ven- 
ture. I have been approached sometimes on the subject of a pin 
or badge for the C. L.S. C.,and have always said we are not old 
enough to wear a badge, but there are individuals who like to 
wear a badge, and there is nothing against it, no law against 
it. Some persons have provided badges, and at their own 
risk advertise and sell them. If I were to go through a rail 
way train and see aC. L. 8. C. badge, I should be glad to see 
it, because of the C. L.S.C. member whom I should recog- 
nize by it. To adopt a general badge I think would be prema- 
ture.”’ 

How do you pronounce last, class, branch? ‘I say, from 
my early training, list; I suppose that is not correct.’ 

In some localities people say “wait on’’ instead of ‘‘wait 
for.”’ A lady remarked the other day, referring to some 
friends from whom she was separated: ‘I thought they 
knew to wait on me.” 

A lady, a member of the C. L. S. C., said, 


““Not unless you 


“T had the 





| 
pleasure of seeing my name on the roll of the Chautauqua 
| Alumni.’? Which predominate, alumni or alumne ? 


Prof. Holmes: ‘The English pronunciation is alumni. I 


| think with regard to this as was said with regard to the word 
Did Dr. Vincent’s stricture on cheese | 


his; his has become a general term You eannot divide and 
say ‘Chautauqua Alumni or Alumne’; it isa general term. I 
think it perfectly proper to say such a person is a member of 
the Alumni Association, and not improper to say, ‘she is an 
Alumnus.’ ”’ 

A voice: Will there be any opportunity of discussing the 
best methods of conducting local Circles ? 

Dr. Vincent: ‘Yes, this isan opportunity. How many here 
belong to large Circles, Cireles of over fifty members? [A num- 
ber representing such circles stood up.] How many are from 
Circles of over twenty-five but under fifty ? Those from Circles 
of between ten and twenty-five ? From Circles smaller than 
ten? Those who have no Circle whatever to attend ? [Rep- 
resentatives of these various classes of students stood up each 
time.] I am glad to see that so many are prosecuting the 
course alone; for if we wait for the organization of Circles we 
shall fail to accomplish what we have aimed at from the be- 
ginning. Individual Circles at home is the work we are am- 
bitious topromote. The local Circle is valuable as it facili- 
tates personal work atthe home; but the large outcome of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle which will give me 
more satisfaction than any other is the outcome in personal, 
in individual private study at home without reference to any 
Cirele. The Circle is valuable as I have said before very 
often. We do not desire to give the local Circle any power, 
any power from the center; it is a meeting of individuals 
under an organization having a constitution of their own, de- 
riving no authority whatever from the central office. The 


' creation of a large number of centers with power from the 


central office might create disturbance and make individuals 
feel that they were not in close connection with the Circle 
unless they were members of some local Circle; so I rejoice to 
see so many individuals belonging to this Circle. ‘I and my- 
self’ make a good Circle; you and your wife, you and your 
children.”’ 

‘How many of you here, when the Circle is in operation, 
meet every week? Once in two weeks? Not so often as 
that ? [Hands were held up in answer to each question]. 
Those who have a regular constitution, a plan of work, &c., 
written out, whether tong or short, raise your hands. [Many 
hands were raised]. Those of you who have no constitution. 
[Some hands raised.] Those who have officers. [Some hands 


raised]. Those without officers. [A few bands up]. Those 
whose local meetings are simply reading Circles. [None]. 


Whose Circles are classes for study. [Some]. For lectures 
and drill. Local Circles that usually open with prayer. [Many 
hands raised]. That do not. [Some hands up]. That have 
singing.’? [Some hands up]. 


PROGRAMMES OF LOCAL CIRCLES. 


First, singing: second, prayer; third, a drill; then ex- 


' amination on the books read, taking up one chapter or two 


chapters. How long would that drill be? About an hour. 
A voice: At Garretsville, Ohio, we occupy two hours on the 
drill. 

How is that drill conducted ? 

Dr. Eaton 0° Franklin, Pa.: “If we have Merivale’s History, 
as last year, occupying three months,we divide it into six por- 
tions, and meet every two weeks. We take the first portion 
and ask questions from beginning to end of that portion of the 
work, just as a teacher in school.” 

Dr. Vincent: ‘‘Is there no danger that by insisting upon 


| the drill in the class in the Circle you may discourage some 


| people who have not good memories and who are easily em- 


*Held inthe Hall of Philosophy at Shennan Aug, 16th, 1880, | _ barrassed in the presence of others ?” 


the Rev, J. H. Vincent, D. D., Presiding, 





Dr. Eaton: ‘There is in insisting on too severe drill; but 
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not according to our plan, because we never ask personal 
questions. We expect the whole class to answer.’’ 

Dr. Vincent: ‘That is one method of relieving ‘embar- 
rassment. I think if the drill is wisely conducted there is no 
danger whatever.”’ 

Dr. Eaton: “Our Circle is not large, but we have not lost 
a member during the whole year, except something has happen- 
edin the family; the attendance has increased from begin- 
ning toend. Sometimes we give questions the week before.” 

Dr. Vincent: ‘To individuals ?”—‘‘No; I read the les- | 
son over, pick out the salient points and give questions to 
draw those points out. Sometimes I ask them of individuals 
if I see they know them.”’ 

Prof. Holmes: ‘The Circle to which 1 belong is not a very 
large one. We kave met for the past year, weekly, on Friday 


Dr. Eaton: I would like to add that we were not confined 
to this review ; we had likewise papers read, chiefly biograph- 
ical, taking up special characters in English, Roman, and Gre- 
cian history; and we also examine very closely and particular- 
ly on the little class book as well as on the text-book. 

Mrs. Bailey: We found those essays very beneficial in our 
Circle. It was wonderful how much came out in three min- 
ute essays. 

Mr. Martin, (General Secretary C. L.8.C.): We in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny are organized a little different perhaps 
from the circles referred to by any who have yet spoken. We 
have what does not probably meet exactly with the approval 
of Dr. Vincent, a Central Circle, called the ‘‘ Pittsburgh 
Branch,” and the membership is further divided into sub-cir- 
cles. [Dr. Vincent: Yes, it does meet with my approval]. 





night, at half past seven. We have a regular constitution 
and plan of work,adopted by the Circle last winter, with pres- 
ident, vice president and secretary, and committee of instruc- 
tion. We arranged a programme for the winter covering five 
nights; on the first night there would be some literary exer- 
cises—I can not remember the order now—and for the drillof 
the evening an essay on someassigned topic. On the second night 
a familiar essay explained the new words found in the read- 
ing and all the errors of speech. On the third night a written | 
review of what had been read in the weeks before. On the | 
fourth night the telling of what liad been gone over in story | 
form by some one of the Circle. Onthe fifth night a series 
of ten, fifteen, or twenty questions prepared by assigned 
members. upon that which had been done, these all growing 
directly out of the reading or matter suggested by the reading. 
That was an addition to the regular work of the evening. 
The first of each evening eame the reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting; then a five minute written resume’ 
of the work of the previous evening ; if we had read three 
chapters of Merivale, the next time we met the first thing 
would be a reading of a resume’ of the points made in that 
drill, this resume’ taking the form of an essay; then the study 
for the hour; then the miscellaneous exercises afterwards. 
We varied these forms from week to week. We obtained in 
this way in the course of the winter some four or five differ- 
ent complete reviews of the whole subjeet, reading the whole 
thing once through and having the whole book brought up 
fresh five times and talked over by the Circle. I think in that 
way the majority of the Circle got a very accurate idea of 
Roman History as stated by Merivale.” 

Dr. Vincent: Any questions of Mr. Holmes ? 

A yoice: Did not the small Chautauqua Text-books help 
you in those reviews ? 

Mr. Holmes: Yes, they were very helpful. 

A voice: Were the reviews distributed among the mem- 
bers ? 





The Central Circle meets once a month, and the sub-circles 
once a week, or once in two weeks, as the case may be. As 
we have an enrollment of five or six hundred we do not find 
it practicable to get all our members together at one place 
every week, and our total membership also constitutes too 
large a circle for individual drill. The smaller circles, there- 
fore, meet usually once a week in different parts of the two 


cities, and a general meeting is held at the Y. M.C. A. rooms 


on the first Thursday of each month. For officers of the Cen- 
tral Circle, meeting once a month, we have a president, two 
vice presidents, a secretary and treasurer, and an executive 
committee. The other officers are ex-officio members of the 
Executive Committee. The first year we made the mistake 
some others have fallen into of having too many officers. We 
have reduced the number now. In some instances we also 
committed the further error of choosing for our officers per- 
sons whose names were well known, but whose other duties 
were already so great that we could not depend upon them for 
practical work. Nevertheless, in selecting officers, or persons 
to take part in the exercises of our Circle the past year, we 
have been pretty careful to take busy men and women. It 
has been my experience that people who are busy, and who at- 
tend to what they undertake promptly, are the kind of men 
and women to get into this work if we expect genuine work to 
be done. They know how, and are drilled to work, and we 
can usually depend upon them to do what they promise. We 
have a regular place of meeting, I consider that an impor- 
tant point. People who miss one meeting know where tocome 
the next time. The Young Men’s Christian Association have 
very generously given us the use of their rooms free of charge 
for our monthly meetings. We havea regular time of meet- 
ing, the first Thursday of each month. I consider that an- 
other important point. Members know what night our meet- 
ings are held whether present at the previous one or not. We 
have a regular programme and stick to it. I consider that the 
third important point. Members and others come to our 


Prof. Holmes: Essays and written reviews were assigned | meetings knowing what to expect, and we endeavor never to 


five weeks beforehand. 
Dr. Vincent: Any other experience from local Circles to 


be given ? 


disappoint them. The first year we did not do so well in that 
respect. Wesometimes had an exercise on the programme 
that did not take place. The past year however we carried 


A voice: In our Circle we used to have topical reviews, | out our programme as advertised, with hardly a variation. 


and we had some very interesting discussions. 
ihad lectures on these topics. 

Dr. Vincent: Any further questions ? 

A voice: Ihave not heard a plan of reading and study just 


exactly like ours. We took Merivale’s Rome, for instance, | 


and divided it according to the work we hadtodo. Oncea 
week we took the chapters and distributed them to different 


members, requiring them to bring in either a written review | 
of the chapter assigned to them, or prepare questions which | 


would bring out all the salient points of that chapter. Then 
at the close of the work we have all the little text-book on 
Roman History and make a general review. In connection 
we had also topical essays taking up biography, as on Cesar, 
Cato, Scipio, &c. 


Then we | 


| The success in that particular depends largely upon the ener- 
| sy displayed by your Executive Committee. The second year 
| we had our programme made out in a general way for five 
months ahead. Our Executive Committee met once a week 
at first until we got in good working order, and after that up- 
| ou the call of the Chairman. The first part of our exercises 
; generally consisted of three class drills on the historical study 
| of the month, of twenty minutes each. We never allowed 
any one to occupy over twenty minutes. If the presiding of- 
ficer failed to call the person conducting the exercise to order 
| at the end of twenty minutes the Chairman of the Executive 
| Committee was empowered to do so. In addition to the class 

drills we usually had two papers, of fifteen minutes each, on 

some topic growing out of the lesson for the month. The 
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drills and papers occupied an hour and a half. The pro- 
gramme was divided by a recess of about fifteen minutes, af- 
fording the members an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with one another, and the cultivation of the social qualities. 
Fifteen minutes more would be occupied by opening exer- 
cises, announcements of the Executive Committee, and mis- 
cellaneous business. By commencing at half-past seven 
o’clock we are enabled to adjourn very promptly at half-past 
nine. Take for an example, the Revolution, in the History of 
the United States, as our reading for the month, we would 
have the class drills as follows: Causes and campaign of 
1776, twenty minutes ; events of 1777 and 1778, twenty min- 
utes ; events of 1779 until close of the war, twenty minutes. 
Then would follow essays of fifteen minutes each on, say, Ma- 
jor Andre, or Benjamin Franklin, or some other character or 
topic pertaining to the period, or on Christian evidences, or 
whatever other collateral study we were pursuing in the course 
of that date. We endeavor to impress upon our essayists the 
idea of presenting facts in their papers that are additional to 
those contained in the required reading books, while the class 


drills are intended as a test of the knowledge of the members | 


of the information to be obtained from the books in the course. 
It is wonderful how many pointed questions and answers can 
be crowded into a twenty minutes’ drill when the exercises are 
conducted by a spirited and judicious leader. It is also a 
matter of like remark how much information can be packed 
into a paper of fifteen minutes in length by a wise selection of 
material. 

One of the practical difficulties is in securing proper persons 
to conduct these exercises. We aim to have the leaders se- 
lected from the members if possible. With an Executive Com- 
mittee of five the difficulty is fairly surmounted by getting 
each member at the start to pledge himself or herself to be re- 

msible for an exercise at each meeting, that is, to either 
secure some other person to perform the required duty or do 
it himself. The result of such a plan with us has been, the 
members of the Committee were exceedingly diligent in find- 
ing persons to conduct the exercises, and during the past year 
we have not had a single failure. Further, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee made it a point, a few days in 
advance of the coming meeting, to send a complete programme 
to each person who is to take part, giving the topics and the 
time assigned to each. This can be readily done by printing 
the programmes on a postal card with the aid of a Hektograph 
or copying pad. 1t serves to call special attention to the time 
each is to occupy, and impresses upon those who are to take 


part the fact that each can use no more time than that assign- | 


ed. I dwell upon this point, for I regard it of prime impor- 
tance. If one person is allowed to trespass upon the time of 
anether it disarranges the whole plan, disconcerts those who 
are to follow, extends the meeting beyond the proper limits, 


and mars the symmetry and harmony of the programme. | 


With arigid adherence to the time assigned, if a class drill or 


a paper is dull members patiently endure the affliction, know- | 


ing that they have to listen only fifteen or twenty minutes to 
it at the utmost. 

Again, advertise your local circles in every legitimate way 
you can. 


we provided a course of free lectures, mostly by home 
talent, the subjects being such as related to the course of read- 
ing. Forinstance, in connection with Roman history, we had 
a lecture on ‘‘ Rome in the Fifth Century,” and following the 
reading of Blaikie’s ‘‘How to Get Strong,’ a lecture on ‘‘Health 
in the Family.”” We have further been eminently favored 
in seeuring Dr. Vincent to lecture for us, and give us the in- 
spiration of his presence and counsel, both of the two winters 
that have passed since the organization of the C. L. S. C., 
and if it be possible to get him in your town I advise you all 
to do it about the time of ferming your local circles. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I have only indicated general points that have guided us in 
organizing and maintaining our large Circle. Many of the 
details cannot be entered into here, and even if given would 
be of no service, for many of the exigencies that arise cannot 
be foreseen, but must be met at the time. I believe that gen- 
eral organizations in all our large cities are desirable, and I 





hope that the coming year will see our plan, or some similar 
one, adopted in many other places. 

Dr. Vincent: You who are not able to join a local eircle 
and who have not the benefits of the drill, do not be discour- 
aged. Take your child—and borrow a child if you have none 
of your own—and tell the facts and incidents of your reading 
to somebody else ; get into the habit of talking on the subject 
of your reading, and you will do more work reading alone and 
then talking to somebody else about your reading than agreat 
many people do with the very best possible advantages in the 
country. I do not depreciate local circles, but I want people 
not to be discouraged if they do not belong to local circles. 
Ask your minister questions. Say: ‘Well, Mr. so-and-so, 
could you tell me how that is ?’’ and he will go home and look 
it up in his encyclopedia and have great respect to you for ask- 
ing him that question. You may utilize all the local talent 
of your place, the druggist, the minister, the lawyer, the 
teacher, &c. 

I have been asked some questions about the memorial days. 
The experience of one Circle will illustrate: ‘‘ The first year 
we read the prescribed course of selections ; since that no par- 
ticular exercise has been used.’’ I think that it is a mistake 
to suppose that we should not go over the same ground again. 
| My original thought was to multiply memorial days and intro- 
| duce some new selections, keeping the old. I believe that for 
the four yearsit is better to keep but twelve memorial days, 
and read and re-read and re-read and re-read ; so that you fill 
the four years in that way, keeping these memorial days and 
reading these selections ; thus you become familiar with the 
| choice selections from the authors whom we celebrate. I 
_ hope this suggestion will lead to new attention being given to 
| this subject. I shall certainly in my address to the Circle 
call attention to the memorial days. To keep those days for 
| the four years will, I think, be enough: afterwards we will 
| modify and multiply the days. 

Some one suggests the planting of an apple tree by the first 
graduating class; that is good, we will plant that tree. We 


| will now repair to the camp-fire. 


We have used the daily press as far as we weil | 


cone 


could. Each member of the Executive Committee, with us, | 


during the past year, took upon himself the responsibility of 
writing a notice of each meeting before, and also a report 
after, for a newspaper, thus obtaining ten notices of every 
meeting. We have also sent written requests to nearly all 
the ministers in the two cities toannounce our meetings once 
or twice a year from their pulpits. We have been criticised 
through the press several times, and we are always glad of 
that, for we have uniformly taken pains to reply, and in such 
a way as to advertise the Circle. We have also succeeded in 
having published entire in one of our city newspapers several 
papers read before our Circle. In addition, the past winter 


| 
| 





Be courteous in word as well as in deed. Whenever you are 
spoken to or asked a question, take the pains to give a cour- 
teousanswer. It isas easy to answer politely as to answer rude- 
ly, and how differently every one feels towards any one—whether 
he be a child or grown-up person—who takes the trouble to at- 
tend to what is said and to answer pleasantly, and one who 
answers carelessly or rudely! No one knows, until they try, 
how much happiness they have it in their power to give to oth_ 
ers, just by speaking pleasantly and courteously, for that is a 
most true old saying which tells us that ‘‘ good words are 
worth much, and cost little.’"—F. E. Arnold-Forster. 
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OBER-AMMERGAU AND THE PASSION PLAY. 





OBER-AMMERGAU AND THE PAS- 
SION PLAY. 


It was on Saturday, July 3d, 1880, that I left the Bavarian 
capital for the now world-famed village of Ober-Ammergau. 
A special express train conveyed the passengers from Munich 
to Murnau, a distance of sixty miles, in about two hours, Ar- | 
riving at Murnau, the remainder of the journey must be | 
made by carriage. The road is well frequented, but so hilly | 
that it requires a good four hours to accomplish the sixteen | 
miles; but it is through such a picturesque region that even | 
after a two weeks’ jaunt among the glories of Switzerland, the 
view did not seem to suffer by comparison, and it was the uni- 
versal verdict of all whom I met that the unrivalled beauty 
of the landscape was enough, in itself, to compensate for the 
trouble and expense of the journey thither. At Murnau, one 
catches a glimpse of the Staffelsee, a charming little lake | 
which is soon lost to view as you come to a point of the road, 
lined on either side as far as the eye can reach, with chestnut 
trees; whilefar in the distance are the Tyrolese Alps, the Zug- 
spitze, with its snow-crowned summit towering majestically 
before you. The drive is comparatively easy until we reach 
the foot of Mt. Ettal, and then must begin, for prince and 
peasant alike, a veritable passion pilgrimage. The ascent is 
so steep that the driver must exert his strongest efforts to 
urge the sturdy horses to drag the empty vehicle; and when 
about half way up we stop to catch our breath, it does not 
seem strange that a young man once died of apoplexy brought 
on by over exertion in climbing this very hill. There isa 
monument to him on the very spot where he fell, which tells 
his story, and bids the over-venturesome tourist beware. 
But the summit of Mt. Ettal gained, the traveler is within a 
stone’s throw of the old Benedictine monastery of Ettal, long 
since abandoned, and now fast crumbling into decay. Here 
were given the earliest representations of miracle plays in Ba- 
varia, and here the neighboring villagers were first taught by 
the pious monks in the marvellous art which has made them 
so famous. Leaving the monastery, half an hour’s drive along 
the banks of the romantic Ammer, from which the village de- 
rives its name, brings the tourist to Ober-Ammergau. It 
was early twilight when our carriage stopped at the house of 
the burgomaster, where the members of our party were met 
by their respective hosts, by whom we were welcomed with 
such an air of courtly grace, mingled with homely simplicity, 
that we seemed to have fallen into the hands of men of another 
and a different age. My own good fortune was to be assigned 
to the hospitality of Herr Scholchier, the leader of the left 
wing of the chorus, of which more anon. The house was 
like himself—a specimen, if I may use a paradoxical expres- | 
sion, of modern antiquity ; but the meal which Meine Frau 
soon served up would have tempted the palate of an epicure, 
and the room in which I wasdomiciled was comfortable enough, 
barring the inevitable German feather bed, fora prince. After 
a friendly chat with Mine Host, I set out to try to find Joseph 
Mayr, the delineator of Christ in the play. I wastold that an 
interview with him would be impossible, but I could not be 
dissuaded from making the attempt. It is true that the 
poor man has been worried almost past endurance by curiosi- 
ty seekers, who look upon him as one of the men to boast 
of having seen, and it is said that he is continually annoyed 
by foolish women who beset him with applications for locks 
of his hair. He repels all such advances with haughty re- 
serve, but if one approaches him courteously, he will be met 
with cordial politeness. I found him seated at a table and 
reading, when his wife admitted me to their plain little cot- 
tage. I was anxious to purchase a crucifix that he had carv- 
ed—for like nearly all the men of the village, that is Mayr’s 
business, but the demand had been so great, that at that 


| 
| 
| 


| 





time he could sell me nothing of his own werkmanship. I 
bought his photograph, however, and he readily obliged me 
by writing at the foot of it, ‘Joseph Mayr, Ober-Ammergau, 
den 3 Juli, 1880.” As he handed the portrait back, with a 
graceful flourish and dignified bow, I caught his eye, and to 
a common-place remark, in much more common-place Ger- 
man, he gave a courteous answer. The ice: was broken. I 
engaged him in as animated a conversation as my indifferent 
knowledge of his language would permit, until another of the 
characters of the play came in to see him, and I offered him 
my hand and bade him “adieu.” He rose and shook hands 
most cordially, bidding me ‘“‘“Guten Abend” and ‘Leben Sie 
wohl.”? As he stood, I had a fine view of his tall, graceful fig- 
ure, his features having all the gentleness, but scarcely the 
tenderness which I had imagined, but there were the large 
expressive eyes, the well-arched Oriental brow, the glossy 
hair falling upon his shoulders, and the beautifully marked 
beard, which have m ide him so preéminent as Christus. Ger- 
man of the Germans, as he is, his face and form remind one 
of the French ideal of the Savior, as delineated by their best 
painters, which, if not quite so pleasing as the Italian, is 
perhaps truer of Him who had no “‘beauty”’ that men should 
“desire Him.”? As I looked at the Bavarian wood-carver in 
his cottage, the likeness to what we can at least fancy the 
‘‘earpenter’s son”? of Nazereth might have been, was strik- 
ingly apparent even without the accessories of the stage. 

My visit over I walked back to my lodgings by a circuitous way 
which enabled me to get aglimpse of the village. The houses 
are nearly all of brick, with roofs of slate or thatch work; at 
nearly every turn one meets a shop for the sale of articles of 
wood carving, which, while pleasing in variety. and style, can 
not compare with those of the Swiss workmen. There were 
at least five hundred vehicles in the streets, and I learned that 
over two thousand persons who had come to see the passion 
play would have no other shelter than what their carriages af- 
forded. The villagers themselves could easily be distinguish- 
ed by their primitive simplicity of dress and manner. 

At seven o’clock the next morning I wason my way to the the- 
atre. What a scene the streets presented! What a throng from 
all quarters of the world! Franciscan and Benedictine 
monks in the habits of their respective orcers, peasants who 
had come from miles on foot, priests and laymen, women 
and children, speaking every language of Europe. Prof. 
Seelye, the author of Ecce Homo, a party of Oxford under- 
graduates, among whom was a son of Prof. Huxley, a profes- 
sor in a prominent American college, and two American 
clergymen—these were a few of the persons whom I recogniz- 
ed as the theatre rapidly filled. Soon as the village church 
chimed the hour of eight, the boom of a cannon was heard. It 
was the signal for the play to begin. The audience under- 
stand it, and the vast multitude lapse into profound silence. 
Every eye is turned towards the spacious stage—larger than 
any in America—with the Bavarian highlands visible in the 
rear, and producing a natural back-ground scenery of wonder- 
ful effect. The orchestra, beneath the stage, and at first con- 
cealed from view, strikes up the music, which is good 
throughout, and though very simple and not at all of dramatic 
character, well suited to the libretto. But see—there is the 
chorus, eighteen men and women, clad in rich and appropri- 
ate costumes. On the model of the old Greek play, it is their 
part to explain the scenes which are to follow. The Choragus, 
or leader begins by telling how the tableaux, which are soon to 
be presented, set forth the whole spirit of the performance. 
The one is the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden; the 
other, the Adoration of the Cross, the first symbolical of the 
Fall, the second typifying Redemption. It is néedless to de- 
scribe all the various scenes. Suffice it to say that there are 
eighteen acts—the first representing Christ’s triumphant en- 
try into Jerusalem on the first day of the passion week, and 
the last His glorious ascension into Heaven. Each of these 
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acts is preceded or introduced, first by an explanatory chorus, 
and then by one or more tableaux. These represent scenes 
from the Old Testament or Apocryphal record, which have 
always been accepted as typical of the New Dispensation, and 
pointing to Christ as the fulfillment of all the early prophecies 
and shadows. To the mind of the sceptic is thus presented a 
series of remarkable coincidences; to the believer, one of the 
strongest evidences of inspiration, and the divine authority of 
Holy Writ. 

In the scene which immediately follows Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem amid the hosannas of the people,who cast their gar- 
ments and boughs of palm and olive before him, Mayr pre- 
sents the first evidence of the perfect grace which character- 
izes his whole rendition of the part. It is the expulsion of the 
money-changers and petty traders frcm the temple. It may 
seem an undignified act to chase a company of men witha 
lash of plaited cords; but the overturning of the tables and 
the belaboriag of the profaners’ backs is done in so calm and 
authoritative a manner as to show the keen appreciation of 
the character of Him who acted and taught as one having a 
higher commission than the Scribes. It is this act that 
changes popular sentiment and causes the people who had just 
shouted in adulation, to demand in furious uproar that He 
should be put to death. 

The meeting of the high priests and the germs of the con- 
spiracy which are next depicted seems to be the weakest part 
in the whole drama. Caiaphas presides and Annas holds the 
second place in dignity. The others sit in two rows facing 
each other. Their deliberations are long—indeed tediously so, 
unless one understands German, and then the attentive listen- 
er hears a debate which powerfully reflects the spirit of those 
times, and strongly depicts the motives which led the Jews to 
crucify the Messiah ; bringing out with singular fidelity that 
Hm us and blinded righteousness, which strains at a gnat, 
_- teat does not hesitate to swallow a camel. 

It is when we behold the parting at Bethany that our pity 
is first stirred for the human sufferings of the Redeemer. 
The little village was the one place where He had the comfort 
and support of sympathy,which He knew was genuine and un- 
changeable, and as He turns His eyes to gaze for the last time 
upon the quiet valleys wherein He was wont to retire and 
linger in sweet communion with His Father, the sight is deep- 
ly moving, and when the Madonna approaches, represented in 
accordance with the popular tradition as endowed with per- 
petual youth, the agony of the farewell embrace, viewed 
merely in its human aspects, is too bitter to behold unmoved. 

The Madonna in the play is by no means equal to our ideal. 
She has a pleasing presence, but her voice is poor, and her in- 
flection at times seriously mars the real sense of the words, 
but her action is good and her bearing faultless. The one 
great criticism is that like all actresses of mediocre talent, 
she lacks individuality, and it is too apparent that while she 
may have studied her part assiduously, she has not a right 
conception of it. She seeks to adapt herself to a character 
which she does not comprehend; her delineation is mechanical; 
her acting may be easy but it is not spontaneous. Mary Mag- 
dalene has none of the excellencies of the Madonna, but all 
the faults in an exaggerated degree. The only real qualifica- 
tion which she possesses for the part is her magnificent hair, 
and when in the house of Simon the Pharisee, she silently 
kneels and breaks the alabaster box of precious ointment upon 
the Savior’s feet, and then passionately kissesthem, and wipes 
them with her glossy tresses, the scene is one of the most 
striking in the performance. It is during this act that the 
workings of treachery in the soul of Judas are first made man- 
ifest. What was to the Savior ‘‘a good work” and has become 
the everlasting memorial of a sinful woman’s repentant love, 
was to the avaricious eye of Judas, a profligate waste. Greg- 
or Lechner, who impersonates the traitor apostle is preémi- 
mently the actor of Ammergau. He is of medium stature, with 





a full black beard, a slight cast in one eye, and partly bald, 
what little hairremains being carefully smoothed over his fore- 
head. He looks on with knitted brow and nervously strokes 
his beard. He remonstrates with Jesus that the ointment 
might have been sold for three hundred pence, and holding up 
the nearly empty purse which the Savior and the apostles had 
in common, and of which Judas was the custodian, he says 
that they have barely enough for one day more. But there 
was no place in the Redeemer’s mind for thoughts of earthly 
subsistence, and with a sorely troubled air and deprecating 
gesture, He replies ‘‘O, Judas, trouble not thyself more than 
is needful.’’ Jesus, followed by the eleven, quits the scene. 
Iscariot remains behind. Then is seen the marvellous power 
of Lechner. We are accustomed to think of Judas as utterly 
corrupt and conscienceless from the beginning. The Am- 
mergau peasants have another, and to my mind, a truer con- 
ception. Enraged at what appeared to his covetous nature a 
useless waste for an idle ceremony, he begins to speculate how 
the loss may be repaired. He reasons as to what the reward 
will be for following the Nazarene, and there is nothing prom- 
ising or alluring in the thought. At this juneture the spies 
sent by the Sanhedrim arrive, and their leader succeeds in per- 
suading Judas to accept the terms of betrayal. They retire 
and once more Iscariot is alone. He has closed the vile bar- 
gain, but his conscience is not quitedead. He can not forget 
the goodness of his Master towards him. He tries to reason 
that Jesus will work another miracle and save Himself; that 
he can penitently cast himself at His feet and ask forgiveness, 
which the merciful Lord will freely grant. But then the 
thought comes ‘How canI face Him? His searching look 
will know my every thought and pierce me through that I am 
a traitor.”?> The sound of that word from his own lips startles 
him. ‘Traitor,’’ he hisses, as he clinches his fist—‘‘that 
loathsome name—I must not, will not bear it,’? and then with 
a laugh whose ring is wretched mockery, and shows the conflict 
of good and evil in his soul, he retires, and takes the road to- 
wards Jerusalem. 

After two tableaux, one representing the fall of manna in 
the wilderness, the other the return of the spies with the 
grapes of Eschol, the curtain rises upon one of the best scenes 
of the representation. It is that of the last supper and the in- 
stitution of the Blessed Sacrament. The grouping is a repro- 
duction in every detail of Leonardo da Vinci’s celebrated pic- 
ture, which, though somewhat anachronistic, has taken such 
hold upon the popular mind asto constitute the most prevalent 
ideal of what that melancholy gathering was. <A true repre- 
sentation of the reclining couches about the board would have 
been more accurate but less acceptable. Simply and quietly 
the passover is eaten, and then with a strange blending of au- 
thority and humility, the Master washes the disciples’ feet, 
beginning with Peter. During this solemn scene, the musi- 
cians, who are out of sight, sing a strangely touching hymn. 
Judas, who has not been passed by, sits moodily resting his 
head upon his hand, and when the Lord, after the washing is 
concluded, says, ‘‘Now are ye clean’’—adding in a lower tone, 
“yet not all’’—Judas givesa convulsive start which shows the 
agony he is enduring. 

Then follows the institution of the Holy Eucharist, precise- 
ly as we are told by the Evangelists and St. Paul. The dis- 
ciples are deeply moved, and the emotions of the whole vast 
audience are plainly stirred to their lowest depths. The be- 
trayal is foretold and consternation seizes the little company. 
“Ts it I ?’’ each one asks, even Judas, in mocking irony, echo- 
ing “‘Isit 1?’? Then follows the dipping of the traitorous 
hand in the dish, the taking of the sop, and the guilty one is 
known. ‘What thou doest, do quickly,”’ says Jesus, and the 
perfidious wretch, hurriedly folding his robe about him, and 
casting a look of defiance and revenge upon his Master, hastens 
out. All seem to breathe more freely as the traitor disappears 
in the darkness, which recalls too well the significant expres- 
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sion of the evangelist who describes the scene, ‘‘and it was 
night,’’ but what night of blackest darkness were not high 
noon to that infamous compact? What thickest gloom could 
hide the traitor from himself? As if relieved by the absence 
of Judas, the Lord tenderly addresses the eleven as “‘little chil- 
dren,’”’ and tells them how soon the sweet fellowship which 
they had enjoyed must be broken. He alone knows the full 
meaning of His words. He raises His eyes towards Heaven, 
while all keep perfect silence, then, after a few words of com- 
fort to His disciples, slowly and sorrowfully He leads the way 
and al] pass out. The curtain falls, a deep hush has fallen on 
the vast assembly, and many are the eyes bedimmed with tears. 

The agony in Gethsemane which follows is strongly pre- 
sented. The drowsiness of the Apostles; the tender, loving 
reproach of the Master; His sorrowful question, *‘Could ye 
not watch with Me one hour?’’ His mighty, thrice-repeated 
wrestling in prayer; the bloody sweat coursing down His 
cheeks ; and then the calm repose of dignity and freshly ac- 
quired strength, as He comes to the sleeping three and gently 
bids them arise,for they who are to take Him are at hand. 
There is one defect in this scene which sadly mars it. It is 
the endeavor to represent the appearance of the “angel 
strengthening Him.” A woman of common-place appear- 
ance walks mechanically in, and after standing a few moments 
before the kneeling Christ, as mechanically retires. The most 
glaring side of the fault is the sex. 
angels they are spoken of with masculine pronouns; but in 
reality there is no distinction of sex. In Bailey’s fine poem, 
Festus, he says of the angel of the earth that she is always 
weeping—a fault which has been severely but justly criticized. 
In the Ammergau play the indistinct outlines of aface, partly 
hidden by gauze, with the body clothed in light, flowing drap- 
ery, ard the whole figure in the midst of a halo of light, which 
might easily be contrived, would be far more effective. Be- 
fore this scene is enacted, Judas has been before the Sanhe- 
drim, received the price of his infamy, and arranged the de- 
tails of the betrayal. With grim satisfaction he has counted 
and tested each one of the thirty pieces of silver and placed 
them in his purse. Now he leads the priests and the detach- 
ment of soldiers. They have entered Gethsemane; the sig- 
nificant kiss is given, and the guards seize hold of Christ. 
Meekly He submits to be bound and led away; and then do 
-we realize, as we see the Apostles forsaking Him one by one, 
the utter loneliness and desolation of ‘‘that just man.” He is 
taken before Annas, and after the farce of a trial, pronounced 
guilty of death, but He must be taken to the Roman governor 
to receive His sentence. Meanwhile, Judas has begun to suf- 
fer the agony of despair. He appears upon the stage alone. 
He looks at the money in his hand—the price of blood ; a sum 
s0 paltry for a deed so base. The issue has been worse than 
he anticipated. He seeks to wipe the guilty stain from off 
his soul. Madly he rushes before the Sanhedrim; frantical- 
ly he adjures them to release the Innocent One. He is coolly 
told to be quiet. ‘*‘ No quiet for me,’’ he exclaims, and then 
with remorseful rage passionately dashes the bag of money at 
the feet of the high priests, cursing his accomplices in crime, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘So shall ye, too, fall with meinto theabyss,”” 
he rushes precipitately out, and soon comes to Aceldama— 
the field of blood—a wild, desolate place, not far from Jerusa- 
lem. The qualms and tortures of his conscience are dreadful 
to behold. He is in utter, miserable despair. He hesitates— 
he will even yet throw himself at his Master’s feet and crave 
forgiveness. But no! for suchas he, he says, there can be no 
forgiveness, no salvation. He wrings his hands; he beats his 
breast ; he tears his beard and hair; and as he raves he catch- 
es sight of a tree; he rushes towards it, and stripping his gir- 
dle from his waist, exclaims, ‘‘ Ha! Come thou serpent, en- 
twine my neck and strangle the betrayer.”” He throws the 
girdle over the limb and the curtain falls. So ends the role 


ef Iscariot—intensely, horribly real. A critic writing of this 
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play in 1871 said, ‘‘The acting of Judas would be considered 
splendid on any stage in Europe. The naturalness and subtle 
rendering of the character are truly marvellous.’’ In a cer. 
tain sense this is true; in another, it is not. According to 
the accepted laws of dramatic criticism, it is weak. It is in 
no sense artistic. Lechner, while he has the ‘‘make-up”’ for 
a capital Shylock, if he should attempt that role, or that of 
Iago or Macbeth, would be hissed off any first-class stage in 
Europe or America. He is utterly free from all mannerisms 
and does not seem to understand the first principles of what 
is known as “‘stage-business.’’ This, it seems to me, is the 
very secret of his marvellous power. A Davenport, an Irving, 
a Barrett, or even a Booth, could never act as Lechner does; 
they are artists; he is not. He is an illiterate, but religious 
German peasant, who'works in the field, as I saw him do on 
Saturday, and on Sunday devoutly goes to mass, and then does 
what he believes to be another religious act—the taking part 
in the passion play. He throwshis whole soul into it, not be- 
cause he is devoted to the histrionic art, because he believes 
that what he does is to the glory of God. I need not dwell 
upon the different appearances of Christ before Herod and Pi- 
late. Suffice it to say that all is presented with a singular 
fidelity to the Gospel account. The acting of Mayr at these 
times, is, perhaps, open to one criticism. His bearing is indic- 
ative rather of indifference than of meekness; and when the 
scourging takes place, and the crown of thorns is driven down 
upon his forehead, his endurance is stoical, rather than sub- 
missive. But when the coarse burly Herod taunts him, he 
turns and gives the disgusting monarch such a look of scorn, 
mingled with pity, as a man with a gentler temperament than 
Mayr’s could not command. He is the manly Christ through- 
out—-the very embodiment of the ideal of Thomas Hughes. 


| Indeed there are times when we wish that Mayr could be a 


little more tender. For example, when he weeps over Jeru- 
salem, there is severity in his tone and manner as; fe pro 
nounces the doom of the holy city ; there is no yearning 1ove 
which would gather her children ‘“‘as a hen gathereth her 
brood’’—-there is a gesture of deprecation, but none of tender- 
ness which loves to the end. He is always the Prince among 
the Apostles; when he washes their feet, it isas if he were 
alive to the condescension, and when the sinful woman 
annoints him, it is too apparent that he remeinbers only one 
side of the truth—that he is representing her Lord and Mas- 
ter, and not her Brother as well. I am told that Tobias Flun- 
ger, the Christus of 1860, who now takes the unimportant 
part of St. Andrew, gave a rendition which was gentler and 
more pathetic, but he lacked the commanding presence of 
Mayr, and his matchless grace and dignity. 

Of course the climax of the drama approaches when we see 
the Savior mournfully treading the path towards Golgotha’s 
summit beneath the heavy burden of His cross. Here an in- 
cident is presented which some have criticized, because it is 
not scriptural. Be this as it may, it is certainly not unscriptu- 
ral; and I, for one, prefer to believe, for the honor of sinful 
humanity, that the legend is likely to be true. I allude te 
the act of St. Veronica. Gratefully the Savior takes the prof- 
fered cloth and wipes the sweat from His brow, handing it 
back with a gentle benediction to the devoted woman. So 
much I may at least hope is true, without being credulous 
enough to care to see the cloth, alleged to be the same, with 
the print of Christ’s features visible upon it, which is yearly 
exhibited at St. Peter’s, in Rome. After this act--the only 
one in the whole drama not thoroughly scriptural—they com- 
pel Simon of Cyrene to bear His crown, for so exhausted has 
He become that the cruel blows of His persecutors can no long- 
er avail to urge Him on. The malefactors follow, and in their 
train a troupe of soldiers and an idle rabble, the whole pro- 
cession headed by a Roman horseman, who bears a banner 
with the well known national inscription, S. P.Q.R. After 
a brief halt, the sad cortege of death passes on ; but the Ma- 
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donna, accompanied by a little group of weeping women, lin- 
gers a moment, and then all follow to the place of death. The 
curtain falls for a few moments, and the chorus appear, all at- 
tired in black. They sing a melancholy air which prepares us 
for the awful scene to follow. 
cifixion scene. A stillness like that of the grave pervades 
the whole assembly. Two crosses, with the criminals bound 
to them, are already set up. The central cross, with Jesus 
extended upon it, lies on the ground. The nails are driven in 
His hands and feet, and the cross is raised. I was prepared to 
see a wonderful delineation, but never did I dream that that 
great fact in the world’s history could be presented in a man- 
ner so terribly real. With no support visible save the nails in 
His palms, there was Christ on the Cross. One’s feelings as 
he gazes on this scene are incomprehensible ; much more are 
they indescribable. The seven sayings are uttered in a man- 
ner which shows how deeply the delineator of the Savior has 
comprehended His feelings in that hour. Lovingly He com- 
mends the Madonna to the care of St. John, and then is heard 
the piercing cry, “‘Eloi! Eloi! lamaSabacthani!’’ Calmiy He 
says, “‘It is finished,’’ and when the last has come, and with a 
loud vo*ce which shows that they could not kill Him who had 
power to lay down His life and power to take it up again, and 
that He actually willed to die, He cries, ‘‘Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.’’ Al but the last two words re- 
sound throughout the assembly ; but just as He says, Mein 
Geist, the tone lowers, and the head falls upon the breast. 
Viewed simply as a dramatic death-scene, it is inimitable. Al- 
ready the Jews have been disconcerted, for over His head was 
the inscription, I. N. R. I. 


, Inagistrate was now firm enough to answer, ‘‘What I have 
~ written, [have written.” Caiaphas and the priests are enrag- 


~s-,ed; but their wrath gives place to consternation, when, at the | 


moment that Jesus yields up the ghost, the fury of the ele- 
ments is heard, darkness settles over all, and a messenger 


rushes ia to tell them that the curtain of the temple is rent in | 
twain. Caiaphas, ascribing the phenomena to Beelzebub, the | 
priests hasten away to satisfy themselves as to what has hap- | 


pened. The centurion takes his spear and pierces the side of 
Jesus, the blood and water spurting out in a steady stream. 
He is really dead, so they will not break his legs. 
factors are beaten with ponderous clubs until we seem to 


less forms are borne away for burial. The work is done, and 
the executioners and rabble hasten away. 


remain. Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus, with the 


holy women and St. John are there to care for the body of 
It has been said that this scene is after Rubens’ cele- | 


Jesus. 
brated ‘‘Descent from the Cross.’’ In the more salient fea- 
tures this is true; but as to details it is a mistake. The 
grouping is by no means so confused, and the arrangement of 
the cloth is much better than that of the painting in Antwerp 
Cathedral. Reverently and sadly His body is lifted down and 
wrapped in the grave clothes of finest texture; the little fu- 
neral procession bear the sacred form to the rich man’s gar- 
den and lay it in the newly hewn tomb. The stone is rolled 
against the door and the devoted ones disperse—the Madonna 
and St. John to the home of the Apostle, who was the dearest 
to Jesus of all the twelve. The resurrection scene was omit- 
ted on the day that I witnessed the representation, but the 
melancholy impression left by the entombment was measura- 
bly relieved by a tableau depicting the ascension. Jesus 
stands on the Mount of Olives, the banner of the Cross wav- 
ing above theearth. An eager and expectant crowd are gaz- 
ing at Him. He points to Heaven whither He is to ascend 
to resume the glory which He had before the beginning of the 
world. Soon He disappears from sight, but the musicians 
take up the glad refrain of the hallelujah chorus, and so the 
passion play is ended. 


The curtain rises on the Cru- | 





A messenger had been sent to Pi- | 
late to ask that it be changed, but fickle as he had been, the | 


A few loving ones | 





I have purposely avoided entering into any ethical consider- 
ation of the merits or demerits of this performance. I will 
simply say that of all the persons whom I have met and who 
have witnessed it, not one has received such an impression as 
he had anticipated. Canon Liddon, who witnessed the play 
this year, as well as in 1870, remarked to me that there was a 
natural shrinking from seeing it, in every reverent mind, 
which could only be overcome but would surely be overcome 
after once witnessing it. The danger which I anticipated was 
that always hereafter, in reading or thinking of the passion, 
my mind would turn to Ober-Ammergau instead of Calvary. 
My apprehensions, I find, were groundless. The representa- 
tion has enough of human imperfection to remind one con- 
tinually of what it is; while it approximates the ideal just 
nearly enough to add to our conception of what the real act 
must have been. It may not kindle our devotion, but neither 
does it shock our reverence. Perhaps the best idea that one 
can form is to imagine the master-pieces of religious art en- 
dowed with life; and according as these affect him, so will 
his idea of the whole ‘‘wondrous story”’ be assisted or hinder- 
ed by witnessing the passion play. If one is an iconoclast, 
and disposed to put too literal an interpretation upon the sec- 
ond commandment, let him by no means go to Ober-Ammer- 
gau. It must not be forgotten that these Bavarian peasants 


| enact this play in fulfillment of a sacred vow, made by their 
| ancestors two hundred years ago. 


They are religious people, 
who do this as a religious act. They have proven themselves 
above the temptation of pecuniary profit, for when offered an 
immense sum to produce the play in London, their reply was, 
‘‘Willingly will we do so but we must take with us the whole 
village and its guardian spirit, the Kofel’’-—-the Kofel being a 


| lofty mountain peak overlooking the village, and surmounted 


by a cross sixty feet high. Nearly all the revenue is spent in 
improving the play, for the expenses are enormous, and the 


| prices of admission moderate--varying from one to eight 


marks--or twenty-five cents to two dollars. Of all the seven 
hundred who take part, Mayr receives the highest remunera- 
tion, and his share, for all the representations, from May 16th, 
to Sept. 26th—each performance requiring eight hours—will 
be less than $200—searcely enough to compensate him for his 


| loss of time. Full as the town invariably is, visitors are never 
The male- | 


charged an exorbitant price for their entertainment; and 


| though the seats in the theatre could always be sold at two or 
hear the bones break and crash. Hurriedly their limpand life. | 


even three times the present prices, they steadily refuse to ad- 
vance the charges. Joseph Mayr is aman whose daily life 
is eminently consistent with his part in the play; and Lech- 
ner’s integrity and honesty are proverbial--if he were tainted 
with the least suspicion to the contrary, he would not be al- 
lowed to take even the part of Judas. As has been remarked 
before, he is the best actor in Ammergau; Mayr is necessa- 
rily passive in his delineation, for he feels that he must repre- 
sent the part rather than individualize it, and this is more or 
less true of all the others, notably those who take the parts of 
the Apostles Peter and John. Soon the representations will 
cease, and for the next ten years, the whole village will give 
themselves up in their evenings and other leisure time to pre- 
paring for the passion-play of 1890. 

As there is but one Ober-Ammergau, so there can be but one 
innocent passion play. It would be impossible to conceive 
any circumstances which would justify this drama in any of 
our cities, in an ordinary theatre, with the usual accessories 
of flaming hand-bills, clamorous speculators, and professional 
actors. The ideais more revolting when we hear that it is 
seriously proposed to attempt this representation on boards 
but just polluted by that peculiarly brazen and disgusting 


courtesan, Sara Bernhardt, and the reeking impurity of the 
modern French play. The very suggestion is an outrage 
which public opinion will no more tolerate in New York than 
it would in San Francisco. Public morals may be low enough, 
_ ew are at least above the toleration of such blasphemy 
as this. 
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LOOK UP LEGION, 


MOTTOES. 


Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in, 

And lend a hand. 


PLEDGE. 
We, the undersigned, wish to be manly (or womanly) and 


also impose all fines. % * 


| 


Christian in our character, and we therefore pledge ourselves | 


to be as far as we are able, truthful, unselfish, cheerful, hope- 


ful, and helpful, to use our influence always for the right, and | 


never fey to show our colors. We a 
use our voice and our influence against intemperance, the useof 


We also pledge ourselves to | 


vulgur or, profane language, the use of tobacco, affectation in | 


dress or spanner, disrespect to the old, ill treatment of the 
young sduniesbunshn. and cruelty to animals. 


We will aid and support each other in carrying out this 


pledge a¥d the spirit of our motto. 
Address all letters to Mary A. Lathbury, Orange, New Jersey. 


Are mR all at work, dear young folks? And are you sure— | 


you who are members of companies—that you have elected 


your secretaries ?° Because your secretary should send us your | 
names; we want you all on the long roll, so that whatever | 


may occjir to break your little circles, you may know, and we 
may know, that you belong to the Legion. Let each company 
see that this is done before another month passes. 

But we began by asking if youare all at work. If we may 
judge by many of the letters that came to us some of you 
want to be at work and do not know how to begin. There are 
80 many ways of beginning that we are slow to give you one, 
or even ten ways, without knowing your locality and circum- 
stances. Some of you are in the city, and some on the prairie, 
and some in the country village. We will begin by supposing 
that you live in a city, and just here we may listen with profit 
to a little talk by Rey. E. E. Hale, the author of our mottoes, 
which he gives in a department headed by the mottoes in the 
Christian Register. Mr. Ingham (and in confidence that is 
Mr. Hale himself) speaks of the same club described in the 
first letter in the November number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
and the form of constitutien used by that club may help you 
in forming one. 

“Mr. Ingham said that he was ‘rying to draw an answer to 
a letter in which some young people in New York asked how 
they could best occupy themselves inthe next winter. They 
had had a sort of sentimental friendly club, in which they 
read a little poetry together. They have come far enough to 
want te step outside ““Mutual Improvement,” and, if they 
can, to help somebody else. 

“Can you not send them a good working account of a street- 
boy’s class, such as they had in Portsmouth, or Lynn, or Cam- 
bridge, or Providence ?”’ 

Ingham said he had been turning over the papers, and did 
not find just what he wanted. “If Hartshorne were living, 





he would write me just what I wanted from the Union for | 


Christian Work in Providence. There was a fine young fel- 
low, who lived indeed by his ideals, and to lift up those around 
him. 

“I did find,” said he, ‘‘this constitution of the ‘Harry Wads- 
worth Helpers,’ which was reported on at Chautauqua. These 
were little boys in the Mission School of the Church of All- 
Souls. So far as I know, this was the earliest Wadsworth 
Club. Any way, this paper is dated 1871, and these little fel- 
lows are men now. You see it is simple enough.” 


CONSTITUTION. 
This club shall be called “‘The Harry Wadsworth Helpers,” 
and shall have for its motto, ‘‘Lend a Hand.” 
I. Its object shall be to help everybody that it can in every 
way that it can. 


| the connection. 


| 


II. Its officers shall consist of a President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer. 

The President shall enquire at each meeting what every 
member of the Club has done to help others since the last 
meeting, which deeds shall be recorded in a book. He shall 
* * * 

VIII. The regular meetings of the ‘“‘Harry Wadsworth 
Helpers” shall be held every Sunday afternoon, at three 
o’clock. 

1X. The election of officers shall take place the first ———— 
of every other month. 

X. Order of business. 

First. Roll call by Secretary. 

Second. Dues to Treasurer. 

Third. Reports of Helpers. 

Fourth. Discussion. 

Fifth. Learning of text. 

Sixth. Story...... 

XII. Other articles may be added to the Constitution by a 
three-fourths vote. 

‘‘The undersigned do hereby promise to keep all the above 
rules, and to do all we can to make the ‘Harry Wadsworth 
Helpers’ a useful and successful club.” 

‘‘Now,”’ said Ingham, “I only read you that, because one 
likes to see what comes of it. Here is a letter from one of 
those nine boys who signed that constitution in 1871. I sup- 
pose he was then ten years old. He was the worst boy in 
the Club,—had been in arrest five times. He now writes from 
a place which I will call Slab City ia Wyoming,—though that 
is not the true name,—to say that he has bought asmall ranch 
there, and wants me to induce his father and mother to move 
out there.” 

The object of the society as given in this constitution—‘‘to 
help everybody that it can in every way it can’”’—is the ver™,, 
noblest object a society or an individual can have, and a cofn: 
pany united by such a ‘“‘bond of perfectness” will make a 
grand record—in heaven if nowhere else. The opportunity 
for real work is just around you. If there are no mission 
schools or street boys that you can touch, there is always 
somebody to whom you can be a help and an inspiration, for 
that person never lived who had no chance to “‘lend a hand.” 

Next month we shall describe a work for older members of 
L. L. which we have witnessed lately. 

Next month, also, we will give a list of names of new mem- 
bers as far as we have them, and we again ask members who 
are not already enrolled to send us their names. We have 
received the names of a “family club” from Rev. Dr. Gillett, 
who is President of the Board of Instruction of the ‘‘Island 
Park 8. S. Association,’’ and we have reason te hope that this 
is the nucleus of what may be the “Island Park Division of 
Look up Legion.” 


We have several reports of work begun by newly formed 
chapters, and as soon as they will send us their names, we will 
give extracts that may be helpful to others. 

Sea eee 

Mr. Grant Allen, a native of England, says :— 

‘‘The material benefits of our tenure of India are illusory. 
As a matter of debtor and creditor account, we are losers by 
Whatever advantage is reaped by any one 


' elass from the possession of India is paid for, and more than 


| paid for, by other classes. 


| 
| 


| 


It costs us more to keep the coun- 
try than we all make out of it put together. And those who 
benefit are the rich only, while those who pay are the commu- 
nity as a whole.” 
>< ‘ 

Weare all sculptors and painters; our own material is our 
own flesh and blood and bones. Any nobleness begins at once 
to refine a man’s features, any meanness or sensuality to im- 
brute them. 
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My object is to make the people of this country and their child- 
ren sing, and to make them sing for noble ends.—John Curwen 


TONIC SOL-FA. 
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concerted action of Sol-fa teachers which will be adopted in 
due time. 


Another writes from an eastern city: ‘‘ Allow me to ex- 


| press the pleasure I felt in looking through your book of les- 


The above sentence will be kept permanently under the title | 


line of this department as the standard by which every Sol- 
fa teacher will be expected to measure himself. Tonic. Sol-fa 
is not, to any true advocate, a mere method of money-making 
or self-aggrandizement. It means so much for the human 
race that no person who is not inspired and taken possession 
of by its philanthropic aspects is worthy to be an exponent of 
the system, however brilliant his qualifications in other re- 
spects. It is one of the many striking providences which have 
been evident in all the history of the movement that its found- 
er, John Curwen, should have been such a man as he was— 
onein whom all the noblest qualities were combined. As far 
as it can be justly said of any human being it can be said of 
him that his character presented a perfect type of Christian 
manhood. This paragraph is not intended to be a panegyric 
on Mr. Curwen. He does not need it, and would not wish it 
if he were living. But his life presents a standard for all Sol- 
fa workers which should not be lost sight of for a moment, 
and his declaration, as given above, will be presented asa con- 
stant reminder. 

The one thing needed for Sol-fa in this country is intelligent 
advocates and teachers. The system itself is complete. There 
is nothing to be added to it or taken from it. This is due to 
the conservatism of the English mind, for which we Ameri- 
cans are apt to have too little respect, albeit some of its mani- 
festations are more iikely to excite ridicule than to inspire re- 
spect. But in the case of Tonic Sol-fa its results have been 
wholly good. Nothing wasdonein haste. Every principle was 
adopted with much deliberation and after careful experiment 
and use had tested its value. During a period of twenty-five 
years the system grew by a combined process of accretion and 
secretion. The work is, therefore, finished and complete. 
There can be little temptation for the inventive Yankee to 
vamp it over and try to “improve” it. 

To return to the first statement—what we now need is 
teachers ; and it will be, for the present, one of the chief ob- 
jects of this department of THE CHAUTAUQUAN to encourage 
an intelligent class of educators to take up the work. It will 
be a matter of surprise to our readers to know how many are 
now engaging in it. There are many from England, Scot- 
land and Wales who have settled in America during the past 
fifteen years and have been teaching or quietly using their in- 
fluence ever since. One gentleman has sent us a list of more 
than ahundred names of such. Their work has hitherto been 
very discouraging. The system was unknown, and everything 
they did was against wind and tide. But now that the move- 
ment is becoming a truly national one, their courage is reviv- 
ing and their hearts are filled with rejoicing. A few extracts 
from letters lately received will illustrate the point. 

A gentleman in the West who holds the advanced certiti- 
cate, and who came to this country some eight years ago with 
personal recommendations from Mr. Curwen himself, writes: 

** Your letter gives me great encouragement and hope fer 
the future. I have hitherto seen so many difficulties to over- 
come before the system could become generally known that I 
have despaired and turned to the ordinary notation. [ am 
delighted to think that you have succeeded where I failed. I 
shal] now take up the work with renewed courage. I am al- 
ready negotiating for four classes in different towns. I have 
introduced the ‘Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader’ to all my pupils, 
and they are perfectly charmed with the simplicity of the 
method.”” He then offers some practical suggestions for the 


sons on the Tonic Sol-fa method. I[t is just what was needed 
in this country to help the progress of that excellent system. 
Your circular, too, is the best statement of the case as it 
stands between the two methods. educationally, that I have 
seen. You will understand my interest in these matters when 
I tell you that Iam an old Sol-faist, holding the advanced 
certificate, having worked a3 a pioneer when Tonic Sol-fa was 
comparatively unpopular in England. [ was one of the depu- 
tation that waited upon the Hon. W. E. Forster at Downing 
St. to secure for the wethod that recognition by the British 
government which placed it upon an equality with the ordina- 
ry notation in the publie schools. I taught many classes in 
Manchester and vicinity, and on several occasions lave had 
the pleasure of conducting united choirs to the number of 600 
voices in the Free Trade Hail of that city. That was the vie- 
tory after the fight, and [ trust that in the not far distant fue 
ture, the enthusiasm that animated the Sol-faists of those 
days may be aroused in America and still more splendid re- 
sults achieved.”’ 

This from two Sol-faists of long standing. The new con- 
verts are no less enthusiastic. Here is one writing from a 
distant State. 

‘“*T am 50 years of age, have taught more or less for 25 
years, and it seems as if the real work of my life is just begin- 
ping. How much time, hard labor, perplexity and anxiety 
would have been saved me, and what a world of better results 
could [ see, had I known this when I first began to teach. I 
have been waited on by one of the professors in the Theologi- 
eal Seminary here, asking if this is the system used by mis- 
sionaries in various parts of the world, and when I showed 
him the testimonies from many heathen lands, he said he 


_ Should use his influence to have me engaged to instruct the 


students of the Seminary. * * * I have met no opposition 
here. In fact, B. and I will not allow any. One or two old 
fogies have turned up their noses, but only to snuff the air.” 

A lady writes from the South in a very different strain: ‘‘I 
am ver: fond of music, but I know so little about it. I have 


‘ notalent, end have always felt hard towards God because I 


| Says: 


want music so much and cannot get it. If Tonic Sol-fa will 
help me it will be an inestimable blessing.” 

Tonie Sol-fa will help thousands who have felt themselves 
shut out of the world of music. An enthusiastic lady teacher 
who three months ago knew nothing whatever of the system, 
‘* When I see the dawning of musical consciousness in a 
pupil who was supposed to have ‘no ear’ there is no language 
to describe my happiness. I feel as if Iam letting a soul out of 
prison.” 

Letters for the Tonie Sol-fa department should be addressed 
to I. F. Seward, Orange. N. J. 

>< 

There are cases in which eccentricity requires more than am 
apology—a rebuke. Those peculiarities which cause people to 
become a nuisance or an injury to other people, such as un- 
punctuality as to time, neglect or inaccuracy in business mat- 
ters, and all those minor necessities or courtesies of life which 
make it smooth and sweet—these failings, from whatever cause 
they spring, ought, even if forgiven, not to be pardoned with- 
out protest. They are wrong in themselves, and no argument 
or apology will make them right. The man who breaks his 
appointments, forgets his social engagements, leaves his let- 
ters unanswered and his promises unfulfilled, is not merely an 
“odd.”? but a very erring, individual: and if he shelters him- 
self for this breach of every-day duties and courtesies by the 
notion that he is superior to them, deserves instead of ex- 


' cuses sharp condemnation.—Author of John Halifax, Gentle- 


nan. 
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MEMBERS Of the C. L.S. C. will find the required reading, in 
this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, extending over nearly 


tianity. Its Founder came into the world to “save His 
people from their sins,” and his religion is the science of salva- 


| tion. Would the author have us believe that there is any say- 
| ing efficacy in Cxsar’s bloody sword and treacherous life, or 


thirty pages, embracing—-‘* History of the World,” ‘‘Origin | 


Creation.’’ This pressure on our columns has crowded out 
the ‘‘ Normal Outlines,” and ‘“‘ Notes on the International 


that the beautiful in art has power to regenerate the human 


of Nations,” “Natural Theology,” and “Conversations on | heart, or the logical formulas of Aristotle to beget a new life 


| in a soul dead in trespasses and in sins? The sneering skep- 


Lessons.’’ We call the attention of our readers to the ‘‘Ques- | 


tions on Alexander the Great,’’ the articles on the ‘*‘ Passion | ‘ - * = 
| putes the high morality contained in the teachings of Confu- 


| cius, but the morality taught by Jesus of Nazareth far tran- 
| scends that taught by the great Chinese philosopher. 


Play,’ “‘ Tonie Sol-Fa,” ‘‘ Look Up Legion,”’ ‘‘ Editorials,”’ 
“Notes and Queries,” and the ‘‘ Vesper ana Praise Service,” as 


making a rich table of contents for this month. 
-_—- ee 


WHILE we write these lines the old year is drawing rapidly 
to a close, and 1880 will soon be numbered among the years 
that have been and are not. We part from the old year with 


regret, as from an old familiar friend whose face we shall see | 


no more. To write the date of the new year seems strange 


and unfamiliar, and the transition fromthe old year to the new | 


is not accomplished without a sense of pain. To many the 
past year will be forever memorable in their history, either on 
account of some marked success achieved, or because of great 
reverses suffered, and their recollections of it will be accom- 


ticism of those times, and the gross sensuality and deep de- 
pravity which prevailed among both Greeks and Romans, con- 
stitute a sufficient answer to such an assumption. Noone dis- 


** Christian divines”’ are not sent forth to teach the science 
of war, or the rules of art, or the logic of the schools, either 
ancient or modern, but to preach Christ, and that Christ as one 
who regenerates, saves and ennobles the human soul and ele- 
vates the race, all of which art and philosophy, and science 
of all kinds, have utterly failed todo in the ages gone by. 
Nevertheless the lessons to be learned from all that is great 
and good in-human history need not be ignored, and while the 


| Christian pulpit is not the proper arena for lectures on art, 
| philosophy or history, all these and kindred topics may be most 


panied with feelings of gladness or embittered by the remem- | 
brance of disappointments and sorrows; while to others its | 
passage has been utterly uneventful, and they have pursued | 
the ‘‘even tenor of their ways’’ without being unduly depressed | 
or greatly exalted. Each year, whether eventful or other- | 


wise, constitutes a milestone in the journey of life, and re- 
minds us that we are so much nearer the end of our pilgrim- 


fitly and properly discussed in the Church Lyceum. The 
Christian element of the land is not ignorant of these topics. 
Representatives from the different denominations have already 
discoursed concerning ‘*‘Phidias, Aristotle, Confucius and their 
work” before large and appreciative audiences, at Chautau- 
qua, and the themes discussed at this popular Christian As. 
sembly cover a field wide enough to satisfy, if not to astonish. 


| even the author of ‘‘ Creeds, Old and New.” 


age, and that the time to work and to achieve, to plan and to | 
execute, is growing constantly shorter, and admonishes usthat | 
there is need of industry and dispatch if we would fulfill well | 


eur mission and accomplish our purposes and designs. 


| us this announcement: 


All have observed how much more rapidly the revolving | 


years roll round as we advance in age. Time, which in our 
youthful days seemed to creep alongat a leaden pace, as we ad- 
vance in years, flies on rapid wing, so that each succeeding 
year seems shorter than its predecessor, and scarce suffices for 


ANOTHER good man has gone to his rest. 
month a postal card, with a heavy black border, 


One day last 
brought ‘y 


‘“‘The funeral service of the Rev. Stephen M. Vail, D. D., 
will take place on Tuesday morning, Nov. 30th, from the res- 
idence of his son-in law, (Rev. R. Harcourt) No. 64 Grand 
street, Jersey City, at 9:45 A. M., and from Trinity M. E. 
Church at 10 o’clock, A. M.”’ 

It was a sad announcement to a large circle of friends, but 


the performance of the many duties pertaining to our several | unerring wisdom had ordered the change, and earthly friend- 


spheres of life. 


past year with regrets, because they seem to have accomplish- | 


ed so little, and because they realize that but few of the good 
resolves which they made at its beginning have been put into 
practice in their daily life. It is useless to brood over the 
years that are gone with vain regrets. The past is irreparable, 
but the future opens up before us with grand possibilities both 
for enjoyment and action. Let each and all enter into the 
portals of the new year with high resolves and noble purposes, 
and seek to make such wise and faithful improvement of the 
advantages it affords that our lives may be daily fruitful for 
good, both for ourselves and for those around us, and then at 
its close we shall have few regrets and no remorse. 
ae i AE 

In a recent number of the Nineteenth Century, a prominent 
place is assigned to an article entitled, ‘‘ The Creeds, Old and 
New.” The author of the article arraigns the theological 
creeds of Christendom and stigmatizes them all alike as being 
narrow, exclusive, intolerant, and subversive of all progress 
and culture, and antagonistic to the humanitarian movements 
of the times. In support of his assertion concerning the nar- 
rowness of theological teaching, he somewhat scornfully asks: 


“* Who ever heard a Christian divine preach on the work of 
Aristotle or Confucius, of Phidias or Julius Ceesar; tell the 

at drama of man’s moral regeneration as it is rehearsed in 
he paintings on Egyptian tom 
morality that stands ‘four square without flaw’ in the works 
ef Contucius ?”’ 

It is evident from this quotation that the writer of 
this article wholly misunderstands the genius of Chris- 


; or take as bis text the high | 





Many will doubtless look back over the | ship could do no less than to meekly submit. Dr. Vail died 


in his sixty third year. He was graduated at Cazenovia Sem- 
inary in New Jersey, his native state, at Bowdoin College in 
Brunswick, Me., and afterwards took the entire course at the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City. Thus, 
thongh he was a Methodist, his collegiate and theological ed- 
ucation, were obtained outside of the Methodist Episcopa! 
church. He entered the Methodist ministry, but turned his 
attention in early life to the educational work, and became 
an educator of the educators in his church. He was princi: 
pal of Pennington Seminary, and for eighteen years teacher of 
Hebrew in the Theological Seminary at Concord, N. H., now 
the school of theology in the Boston University. His last 
work as a teacher was done as Professor of Hebrew in the 
Chautauqua Summer School. Eminent authorities pronounc- 
ed him to be one of the most accomplished Hebrew scholars 
in the country. His Hebrew grammar is highly prized by 
many scholars. He loved Chautauqua, and evinced it in his 
attendance and labors therefrom year to year. He is the au- 
thor of one of the three ‘“‘class mottoes’’ of the C. L.S. U., 
‘‘Let us keep our heavenly Father in the midst.” Dr. Vin- 
cent seized this utterance, when it fell from Dr. Vail's lips, 
and coined it into a motto, where it will live to bless men 
and do good in the generations to come. Dr. Vail was a 
humble and wise man. President Grant appointed him 
Consul to Ludwigshafen, Bavaria, where he remained for 
nearly five years. He was an industrious student and 
earnest in his work, as Bishop Hopkins and others who 
engaged ia the anti-slavery controversy with him had reason 
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to know. Asa preacher he was moderate, though he deliver- 
ed an occasional sermon with rare power and sympathy—we 
ence witnessed a large congregation powerfully moved by his 
eloquence, while he preached on “Elijah’s God Answered by 
Fire.” Dr. Vail was a patriot anda christian gentleman. He 
will be missed in many places, asa friend, a wise counselor, 


and a writer for his church periodicals, but he will be missed | 
greatly when the Chautauqua season comes round, by a host | 


ef friends, who had learned to love him for what he was, and 


for the noble work he had done for God and man through his | 


long life. 


—>i-__—— 


Tue Christian world has been anxiously looking forward | 


to the completion of the new version of the Holy Scriptures. 


The work on the New Testament portion is already finished, | 


and the first edition, we understand, will be issued from the 


University Press, Cambridge, England, some time during the | 


month of February. 
or rather a revision of the Scriptures, few biblical scholars 
will deny. Many words employed in the version now in use 
have grown obsolete, while others have either lost the signifi- 
gation they formerly possessed or have acquired a new mean- 
ing. All such words will doubtless be replaced by others of 
undoubted signification. The publication of the New Testa- 
ment portion of the manuscript of the Vatican in 1868, and the 
discovery of perhaps the most ancient copy of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures extant, in 1859, by Dr. Constantine Teschen- 
dorf, at the convent of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, and which 
was published in 1862, at the expense of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, afford new and largely increased facilities for the study 


of these portions of the Scriptures in their primitive purity. | 


By means of the collation of these ancient manuscripts with 
ethers of more recent date, many obscure passages will doubt- 
‘ less be elucidated, while the constant research in bibjical sci- 


_-—-— ence has, within the past few years, brought much new and val- 


uable material to light, which will be of great benefit to the 
translator. 


None need fear, however, that any radical changes can or | 


will be made in the new version of the Scriptures. While the 


various manuscripts abound in textual! differences, most of | 


them are ofa very unimportant nature, and none of them af 
fect any of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian church. 
That the work of re-translation will be well performed there 
is no room to doubt. So many eminent men of ripe scholar- 
ship, both in this country and in England, have been engaged 
in the undertaking, and so much time has been devoted to the 
work, that it is morally certain that it will be as perfect as 
finite powers can render it. Many portions of the old version 
will doubtless remain unchanged, such as the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the Parables of Christ, which are already render- 
ed into as good English as it is possible for men to write, and 
which in their present form are indelibly stamped upon the 
heart of the Christian church. 
for every Christian to procure a copy of the new version as soon 
as published, and by comparing it with the old, each one can be 
his own judge of their respective merits. 


>< 

THE great success which has attended the formation of the 
C.L.S C. for general literary culture has already resulted in 
the formation of a similar organization for pursuing a regular 


eourse of reading on special topics of an economic and politi- | 
The new association is called the ‘‘Society for | 
Political Education” and consists of a permanent executive | 


eal character. 


committee of twenty-five members, representing the various 
sections of the country, who will direct what works are to be 


read. It has two classes of members, the codperative, who 
eontribute annually $5 to the expenses of the society, and the | 
active, who pursue its course of reading. There is certainly | 
great need for the dissemination of knowledge on political sub- | 


That there was need of a new version, | 


It will be well worth the while | 


| jects, and an organization which accomplishes it deserves well 


of the country. We hail the new Association as the latest out- 
| growth of the C. L. S. C., just as we hail the numerous assem- 
| blies that have sprung up all over the land as children of the 
Chautauqua Assembly. 
a ee 

Tuis is preeminently a reading age. Men read in their shops 
and offices, at their homes and when they travel. Books and 
| papers meet the gaze everywhere. The numberless printing 
presses of the land are busy day and night furnishing the 
masses with reading matter. And yet every intelligent ob- 
server is aware that a large share of the publications of the day 
are absolutely worthless, while many of them are most perni- 
' cious in their influence and tendencies. By far the larger 
part of the books issued are works of fiction and most of these 
| are of the sensational type, or at least utterly untrue in their 
| delineations of character and life. The reading of such vol- 


| 


| umes, or of the tales and serial stories published in the weekly 
| and monthly periodicals which flood the country, vitiates the 
taste, inflames the imagination, and often corrupts the morals, 
if the reader has any, and utterly unfits the mind for close at- 
tention to study; and instead of conducing to culture and 
mental discipline, is productive of mental dissipation, and of- 
ten of moral degradation. Those addicted to the exclusive 
reading of works of fiction speedily find themselves acquiring 
a distaste for all solid and useful works of literature, and turn 
away in disgust from the inviting fields of history, poetry, 
philosophy and science alike. The publications of the press 
of to-day afford a true index of the condition of the public 
mind, as publishers print only such works as they think will 
be in demand, and the large supply of works of fiction of asen- 
| sational character is standing evidence of a corresponding de- 
mand. That such works are eagerly read, every circulating 
library in the country gives conclusive testimony, in that the 
works of fiction on their lists are in almost constant use, and 
often have to be duplicated to meet the demand, while vol- 
umes of standard works in all departments of literature are 
, left untouched upon the shelves for months. 

It has been one of the aims of Chautauqua to correct this 
great evil, and the effort which has been put forth to induce 
| the people of our country to spend their leisure moments in 
reading a more useful and substantial kind of literature has 
already produced marked results. The rapid spread of the 
C. L.S. C. throughout the land is evidence of a reaction from 
sensational to solid literature. This great movement cannot 
fail, sooner or later, to make itself felt in all departments of 
literature, and the spirit which animates it will infuse a 
healthier tone into both writers and readers, and will be pro 
ductive of the best results to the rising generation. 

ote 

THE Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle aims to be 
thoroughly undenominational in its work. It seeks to guard 
with great care the introduction of reading matter which may 
| be objectionable to any of its members. Toavoid an occasion- 
| al error in this direction is almost impossible. 

Green’s History has been severely criticised by many Meth- 
| odists, members of the Circle, because of its unfair and un- 
generous references to Methodism. The ‘‘Word of God 

Opened”’ was freely criticised by certain Calvinists, and 

others, because of its reference to topics affecting Calvinism 
| and the recent civil war. And now ‘‘Tongue of Fire’? comes 
in for its share of criticism, because of certain denominati on- 
al references in it objectionable to our Baptist readers. 

The best that we can do, next to caution, in the selection of 
our books, is to give to our members the privilege of reading 
substitutes. I have therefore announced the following: ‘*Mem- 
bers of theC. L. S. C. may read in the department of Devotion- 
al Theology, either of the following works: Arthur’s Tongue 
of Fire, (Pedo-Baptist), Dr. Fish’s Primitive Piety Revived, 
(Baptist), or the Book of the Acts of the Apostles.” It wil} 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








be the effort of the President, and of his counselors, to make 

the most careful selection of books to be employed in the 

course of the C. L. 8. C. J. H. VINCENT. 
sciieaninaigiicati 

THE series of articles under the heading of ‘‘ Conversations 
on Creation,’’ were originally published in the London S. S. 
Chronicle, and are by consent of its editor republished in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN as part of the C. L. 8.C “required reading ”’ 
for 1880. The editor of the Chronicle says of the author: 

‘*A diligent student of the Bible, and an earnest and orthodox 
believer, he has made the investigations of science his study 
through a long course of years, and he sees his way to adopt 
much of recent scientific discovery, without at all impugning 
the Mosaic record. To make these chapters more readable, he 
has cast them in a conversational form, and though the charac- 
ters are purely imaginary, and not to be taken as indicating any 
ecclesiastical proclivities, we believe they are typical, and 
will be found to represent real phases of thought. ”’ 

>t - 

Pastors of churches will find the Vesper and Praise Ser- 
vice we publish on another page, useful in their congrega- 
tions, in breaking up the monotony of the regular Sunday 
evening services, and full of inspiration for all classes of 
church going people. Send for enough copies to give the 
plan a trial; when once adopted you will not abandon it. We 
know two churches where, in each one, a layman pays for this 
service once a month, out of his own private funds, and makes 
the pastor and congregation a-present of the slips. Layman 
ean help pastor and church at a trifling expense in this 
way. Try it. 

an ES ee: 

Tue first number of “The Whole World,” the new Chau- 
tauqua Missionary Magazine, will be issued in May or June 
next. It will contain a rich table of contents, and be helpful 
to pastors and churches in their missionary work. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





{ We invite members of the C. L. 8. C. to send in troublesome 
questions to be answered in this department.—Ed. The Chautau- 
quan.] 

Query. 1. “I would ask if there is not a mistake in the Synchronolo- 
gy, on the eleventh page of the October number, It reads as though 
Cleopatra was killed by her son, whereas I had supposed she suicided,’’ 

Repty, There were six Egyptian Queens who bore the name of Cle- 
opatra, The ¢hird of the series was killed by her son Ptolemy Alexan- 
der, B. C, 89, The six¢/ and last of the number committed suicide 
(not ‘‘suicided,”) B.C. 30, in order to avoid the disgrace of being com- 
pelled to walk in Octavian’s triumph at Rome, 

Query, 2. “Will you please tell us something why the author, or 
compiler rather, of the History of the World, has chosen to say that 
the Ark rested “on the top of Mount Ararat,” instead of using the 
Bible words, ‘upon the Mountains of Ararat.” 

Repty, The Bible is silent as to the precise spot where the Ark 
lod ged after the subsidence of the deluge. The ancients attached spe- 
cial sacredness to the tops of high mountains, probably because of the 
pop ular belief that the Ark rested on one. The writer of the History of 
the World has followed popular tradition in the absence of a better 
guide. 

Note, ‘Author’? is‘‘one who composes or writes a book ; the com- 
poser of a work, as distinguished from a translator or compiler,” 
“C ompiler” is “a collector of parts of authors, or of separate papers or 
accounts ; one who forms a book or composition from various authors 
or ‘separate papers.’? The distinction between an author and a compiler 
is n ot always apparent. The latter scrapes together, or brings together, 
mat erials for a structure, the former builds it, and builds it to accom- 
plish definite purpeses. 

The History of the World is designed to show the ethnic unity of the 
rac ¢; the descent of the whole from the family of Noah; the fortunes 














of the nations descendant from specified individuals; the convergencies 
and divergencies of the different lines of descent; the rise and fall of 
nations and empires, and that to the present time—thus presenting to 
the reader a differentiating and yet continuous history of the experi- 
ences, relations, and characteristics of the human species. 

Query. 4. “I wish to know whether the Celts, the Cymry, and the 
Gauls were one and the same people.”’ Ethnologists hold, on the strength 
of such evidence as they can command, that the Celts, Cymry, and 
Gauls were descendants of Gomer, the son of Japheth, But they were 
never, so far as we can gather from extant history, united in one nation, 
under one government, 

Query, 5. ‘*Gomer had three sons, Which of these was the father 
of these races? We are told who was the father of the Germans, of the 
Armenians, of the Medes, &c., but the poor Cimmerians or Cymry, or 
Celts, or Gauls, or whatever alias they may have given them, are left 
like Melchizedec, without father or mother, or beginning, or end. This 
is to me very unsatisfactory.” , 

Repty, It is unsatisfactory to the author, also. But we must accept 
the fact, just as we accept Melchizedec as a historic fact—-even though 
we cannot tell what the antecedents of the fact were. The gerealogies 
of those nations, if they ever existed in written form, have perished 
Tradition and the names of places preserved a few faint outlines, 
These outlines warrant us in ascribing the parentage of the four Japhetic 
peoples enuynerated to Gomer. Not unlikely, descendants of all three 
of his sons were to be found in each division. 

Note. The Rev, W. H. Withrow, M. A., in Zhe Banner, Toronto, 
Canada, says: ‘We have received a letter from one of the most dis- 
tant regions of our northwest territory, from a young man desiring te 
obtain by self-teaching a good general education, and asking sugges- 
tions for pursuing such a course, We had pleasure in sending him the 
outline of study of the C.-L, S. C,, as being just what he and we believe 
hundreds of others in Canada want.” 

Query. ‘I am often asked what good the reading and study of the 
works on History and Biography as prescribed in the course of t'” 
C. L,S. C, will do me, and have tried to answer to the best of my al: 
ty, but would be glad to have an answer to the query published in Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN.” : 

The benefits of a historical course of reading are numerous and in 
many respects are analogous to those produced by foreign travel, The 
student like the tourist is transported into a new state of society, He 
sees new fashions, and hears new modes of expression. His mind is 
enlarged by contemplating the wide diversities of laws, of morals, and 
of manners, He thus learns to distinguish what is local from what is 
universal ; what is transitory from what is eternal ; to discriminate be- 
tween exceptions and rules, aud to trace the operation of disturbing 
causes which result in social or national revolutions. In addition te 
this, the vast and complex systems of society, the fine shades of nation- 
al character, and the practical operations of law and government, can 
only be known and understood by the diligent student of history, It 
has been aptly said that history is philosophy teaching by example, in- 
asmuch as it impresses general truths on the mind by a vivid represen- 
tation of particular characters and incidents, and thus enables us to di- 
rect our judgment of events and men, and trace the connection of causes 
and effects so as to draw from the occurrences of former times general 
lessons of moral and political wisdom, 

ee ee 

Pass down the centuries, study the controversies of the church, con- 
treversies about Easter, controversies about admission to the episcopate, 
controversies about discipline—some of them no doubt involving im- 
portant questions of principle ; but how often were points of difference 
magnified, and mole hills swollen into mountains, and their lines of 
difference strangely intensified, and deepened and widened, till they be- 
came impassable barriers, like broad rivers, like lofty hills. What bat- 
tles were fought over texts of Scripture, so that the sacred oracles be- 
came, as it were,a region of besieged citadels, now taken, now retaken, 
as controversial critics, on one side or the other, won the day; and the 
pages of God’s Holy Word glistened with fires of controversy, instead 
of being, as they were meant to be, and ought to be, green pastures be- 
side still waters, in which Christ’s flock may feed and grow and rest.— 
Dr, Stoughton. 
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PEOPLE’S VESPER AND PRAISE SERVICE. 


Designed for a Sunday Evening Preaching Service. 


Tune.—Old Hundrid. 


From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator’s praise arise ; 

Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, 
Through every land, by every tongue. 


Eternal are thy mercies, Lord ; 

Eternal] truth attends thy word: 

Thy praise shal) sound from shore to shore, 
Till suns shall rise and set no more. 


Your lofty themes, ye mortals, bring ; 

In songs of praise divinely sing; 

The great salvation loud proclaim, 

And shout for joy the Savior's name. 
—TIsaac Watts. 


PRAYER. 
Tune.— Martyn. 


Jesus, Loverof my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
Whiie the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempést still is high! 
Hide me, O my Savior, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O receive my soul at last! 


Other refuge have I none; 

Hangs my helpless soul on thee: 
Leave, O leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me ; 
All my trust on thee is stayed, 

All my help from thee I bring ; 
Cover my deferseless head 
With the shadow of thy wing! 

—Charies Wesley. 


GOD SEES AND HEARS EVERY THING. 


Pas. 


made, and, behold, 7¢ was very good. 


And God saw everything that he had 


Con. And his eye seeth every precious thing. 
For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and 


ol “eth under the whole heaven. 


fas. 
beholdeth all the sons of men. 


The Lord looketh from heaven; he 
From the place 
of his habitation he looketh upon all the inhab- 
itants of the earth. 

Con. The eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good. 

Pas. Behold, the Lord’s hand is not short- 
ened, that it cannot save ; neither his ear heavy 
that it cannot hear, 

Con. 
ways of the sons of men, to give every one ac- 
cording to his ways, and according to the fruit 
of his doings, 

Pas. He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear? he that formed the eye, shall he not 
see? 

Con. His eyes behold the nations: let not 
the rebellious exalt themselves. 


For thine eyes ave open upon all the 


Neither is 
there any creature that is not manifest in his 
sight ; but all things ave naked and open unto 
the eyes of him with 
do. 


whom we have to 


Tune—Pleyel's Hymn. 


Heavenly Father, sovereign Lord, 
Be thy glorious name adored ! 
Lord, thy mercies never fail; 

Hail, celestial Goodness, hail! 


Though unworthy of thine ear, 
Deign our humble songs to hear ; 
Purer praise we hope to bring 
When around thy throne we siog. 


While on earth ordained to Stay, 
Guide our footsteps in thy way, 

Till we come to dwell with thee, 
Till we all thy glory see. 


— Unknown. 


The above page will be sent 
$2.50; 500 copies, $3. Address,” 


Held 


GOD KNOWS THE HEARTS OF MEN, 


in 


Pas, And the Spirit of the Lord fell upon 
me, and said unto me, Speak; Thus saith the 
Lord; Thus have ye said, O house of Israel ; 
for I know the things that come into your 
mind, every one of them. 

The Lord knoweth the thoughts of 
men, that they ave vanity. 

Pas, Yea,1 know that thou didst this in 
the integrity of thy heart. 

For the Lord seeth not as man seeth ; 


Con. 


Con, 
for man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart. 

Pas. Search me, O God, and know my 
heart; try me, and know my thoughts. 

Con. Let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer. 

Pas. But thou, O Lord, knowest me, thou 
hast seen me, and tried mine heart toward thee, 

Con, And he said unto them, Ye are they 
which justify yourselves before men; but God 
knoweth your hearts. 

Tune—He Leadeth Me. 


He leadeth me! O blessed thought! 
O words with heavenly comfort fran_ht! 
Whate’er I do, where’er I be, 
Still ’tis God’s hand that leadeth me. 
He leadeth me, he !eadeth me, 
By his own hand he leadeth me: 
His faithful follower I would be, 
For by his hanc he leadeth me. 
Sometimes ’mid scenes of deepest gloom, 
Sometimes where Eden’s bowers bloom, 
By waters still, o’er troubled sea,— 
Still’tis his hand that leadeth me! 


—J. H. Gilmore. 

GOD IS_ HOLY. 
Pas, Who zs like unto thee, O 
among the gods? who ?s like thee, glorious in 


Lord, 


holiness, fearful 7 praises, doing wonders ? 
Con. For I am the Lord your God: ye shall 
therefore sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be 
holy; for 1 am holy: neither shall ye defile 
yourselves with any manner of creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. 
Pas, 


the children of Israel, and say unto them, Ye 


Speak unto all the congregation of 


shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am 
holy. 

Con. 
the Lord am holy, and have severed you from 
other people, that ye should be mine, 

Pas. Thou shall sanctify him therefore ; for 
he offereth the bread of thy God: he shall be 
holy unto thee: for I the Lord, which sanctify 


And ye shall be holy unto me: for I 


you, am holy. 
Con, And Joshua said unto the people, Ye 
cannot serve the Lord: for he 7s a holy God. 
Pas. But thou art holy, O ¢hou that inhab- 
itest the praises of Israel, 
Con, 
tery, even thy truth, O my God: unto thee will 


I will also praise thee with the psal- 


| I sing with the harp, O thou Holy One of Is- 


rael. 


Pas. For the Lord zs our defence ; and the | 


| Holy One of Israel 7s our king, 


., 1881. 


Con. Rejoice in the Lord, ye righteo us 
and give thanks at the remembrance of his 
holiness. 


Church, January .............. 


Tune.— Uxbridge. 


O holy, holy, holy Lord, 

Bright in thy deeds and in thy name, 
Forever be thy name adored, 

Thy gi_ries let the world proclaim. 


Oh Jesus, Lamb once crucified 
To take our load of sins away, 
Thine be the hymn that rolls its tide 
Along the realms of upper day. 


O Holy Spirit from above, 
In streams of light and glory given, 
Thou source of eestasy and iove, 
Thy praises r'ng through earth and heaven. 
—James W. Hastburn. 


GOD FAVORS © AND THE RIGHTEOUS, 
Pas. 
and thy visitation hath preserved my spirit, 
Con. 


be favorable unto him: 


BLESSES 


Thou hast granted me life and favor, 


He shall pray, unto God, and he will 
and he shall see his 
face with joy; for he will render unto man _his 
righteousness. 
Pas. 
I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee, 
Con, 


from heaven, and bless thy people Israel, and 


In all places where I record my name 
Look down from thy holy habitation, 


the land which thou hast given us, as thou 
swarest unto our fathers, a land that floweth 
with milk and honey, 

Pas, 


eous ; with favor wiltthou compass him as with 


For thou, Lord, wilt bless the right- 


a shield, 

Con. In his favor is life. Lord, by thy fa- 
vor thou hast made my mountain to stand 
strong. 

as. The Lord will give strength unto his 
people; the Lord will bless his people with 
peace, 

Con, Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: 
bind them about thy neck; write them upon 
the table of thine heart: So shalt thou find 
favor and good understanding in the sight of 
God and man, 

Tune.--Even Me, 
Lord, I hear of showers of blessing 
Thou art scattering full and free; 
Showers, the thirsty land refreshing ; 


Let some drops now fal! on me, 
Even me. 


Pass me not, O God, my Father, 
Sinful though my heart may be; 
Thou mightest leave me, but the rather 
Let thy mercy light on me, 
Even me. 


Pass me not, O gracious Savior, 
Let me live and cling to thee , 
Iam longing for thy favor; 
Whilst thou’rt calling, O call me, 


Even me. 
—Mrs, Elizabeth Cudner, 
SERMON BY THE PASTOR. 
Tune.—Portugese Hymn. 
How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 


Is laid for your faith in his excellent word ! 
What more can he say, than to you he hath 


said, 
To you, who for refuge to Jesus have fled? 


‘Fear not, I am with thee, O be not dismayed, 

For 1 am thy God, I will still give thee aid; 

I’ll strengthen thee, help thee, and’cause thee jm 
a 


stand, 
Upheld by my gracious, omnipotent hand. 
—George Keith. - 
GLORIA PATRI. 
Glory be to the Father, 
And to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
As it was in the beginning, is now, end ever 
shall be, 
World without end. Amen. 


BENEDICTION, 


tage paid, by us, to any address in the United States—100 copies, $1; 200 copies, $1.50 ; 300 copies, $2; 400 eopies 
HE CHAUTAUQUAN, Meadville, Pa. 
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ARLSTROM PIANOS 


THE AHLSTROM PIANOS ftrsea 

7 A... leading musicians of the day for supe- 
rity in tone and construction 

of the Nation- 


ie OFFICIALS IN CHARGE Sous 


Assembly at Fairpoint and at 
tional Baptist Association, Point TR 
have conferred upon the AHLSTROM PIANO 


PREEMINEN? mgrIenY 


their meetings for F 
including the seasen of 
have ft _ the only 
PIANOS instruments manufactured that 
have withstood the severe test of open air use, 
and every mete heard ny in audiences of 
m 


use at all 
RS in succession, 





Five to Ten Thousand People. 


Prices as low as consistent with the charac- 
ter of our work. For descriptive catalogue, 
prices and terms, address the manufacturers, 


C. A. AHLSTROM & CO., 


Jamestown, New York. 


Allegheny College 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Rev. Lacins H. Baghee, D. D. President. 


SCHOOLS. FOUNDED, 


1. SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
2. SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 

one OF HEBREW AND BIBLICAL LIT- 
ERATUR 

4- SCHOOL OF LATIN AND MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES 

5. SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCE. 

6. SCHOOL OF PREPARATION FOR COL- 
LEGE. 

Young Gentlemen and Ladies admitted to all the de- 
partments. The patronage about 300 pupils last year. 

Culver Hail is devoted to the Co-operative Boarding 
Enterprise for gentlemen. antire expense from $2.50 to 
$2.75 per week. 115 can be accommodated. 

Huling’s Hall, just completed at an expense of $20,- 
ooo, is used exclusively by the young ladies. It has all 
modern conveniences. ntire expense from $3 to $3.50 
per week. It will accommodate eighty-five. 

The Museum, Apparatus and Libraries are very ex- 
tensive 

The Professors are men of experience and eminence 
in their profession. 





1817. 


Miss Harriet A. Linn is Lady Principal In Huling’s | 


Hall. 
Winter Term opens Jan. 6th, 188r. 
Term opens April 4th, 1830. 
° on Institution offers such advantages at such 
moderate expe! 


Address the "President for catalogues or other infor- | 


mation. 


of exclusive | 


| take The Chaut 


| THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


| 4 Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Promotion of True Culture. Or- 


gan of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


A REVOLUTION-IN MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


The first number of The Chautauquan was issued in October last, and at this early 
ate is being read by 20,000 members of the C. L. S. C., and every day brings a large 
st of subscriptions. 


| Four Things for Subscribers to Think of 


2. Nor in expensive illustra- 


1. We do not invest our money in a costly cover. 
4. We pay no big com- 


| tions. 3. Wegive no premiums of any kind to canvassers. 
missions. And why ? 
1. That the individual subscriber may be benefitted by our economy, and receive 
The Chautauquan for $1a year. 2. That we may invest our money in the matter, 
| and not in the ornamentation of the magazine. 


A CHAPTER OF KIND WORDS. 


The following eminent authorities express what they think of ‘‘THE CHAU- 
| QUAN :” 


Miss Mary A. Lathbury who is now in Boston, Mass., in a letter says “Edward Everett Hale, 
| _— I see very often, is greatly interested in our work, and a great admirer of The yoo ope 
oh ve it the strongest and most hearty oe I have heard from any source at a meetin 

uffolk Sunday-school Teacher’s Association here two weeks ago. He says he is amaz “4 
} its sco Say glad that it dares to undertake so much.” 
The v. J H. Vincent, D. D.: “I am greatly delighted with the December number of The 


auguan. 
The Rev. W. H. De Puy, D.D., of New York: ‘The first two numbers of The Chautauquan are of 
rare excellence. All the papers are able and timely, and the editorial tact and ability manifested 
in the general ‘make-up’ of the numbers are especially noteworthy. The Chautauquan is a re- 
markable success, and its future must be considered assured.’ 
Bishop M. Simpson, D. D., LL. D.. says: ‘I haveseen the October number of The Chautauquan, 
| and am much pleased man its D. Behe and general tone. 
Bishop Henry W. Warre “The Chautauquan presents some of the best and most recent 
thinking on the most important theme: 
Bishop E. O. Haven, D. D., LL D.: “What shall we read, and advise others to read? I know of 
| no better answer than the following : The Chautauquan. Its subjects, their manner of treatment, 
the form, type, and price of the magazine, all combine to make the answer wise and satisfac- 


| tory.” 
r. H. K. Carroll, of The Ji ndent: ‘*The , Chaulauquan ought to be widely welcomed, as a 
ul knowledge.”’ 
“The C. L. S. C. has an 


meet efficient instractor in usefu 
| Prof. L. H. Eaton, ina recent number of the Pitisburgh Times, says: 
| organ of its own, Tae Chautauquan a neat, forty-eight page magazine, devoted to its interests, 
and numbering among its ae the fozemost thinkers of the day.” 
Joseph Longking: ‘‘The Chautauquan for November impresses me most favorably with its 
great value to yom ye eB workers.” 
The Rev. 8. M. Davis, have’ fa my of a leading church in St Paul, Minnesota, writes to the 
«y sate my church here a C. L. S.C. of twenty or more ‘members, who 
=z very much pleased with it, and I desire to congratulate you 
id enterprise.” 


editor eeee words : 
tauquan ; 
upon the eatire success of this. splen 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


vane numbers in each volume, beginning with October and ending with July, in each C. L. S.C. 


y SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, one ‘> one year, $1; Five Subscri yh a one time, $4.50. 
Send for sample copy, price, 10 cen‘s ack numbers can be supplied. Sur ERMS ARE CaSH 
5 N a 22 CE. Ali remittances at sender’s risk except by Fost Office Money Order Onder, Royle ered Letter or 
ew or. draft. 
a@”Please do not send checks on any distant banks, but New York, Philadelphia, Baltimere, 
and Pittsburgh. Address THZ CHAUT AUQUAN, Meadville, Pa. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


50 cents per agate line each insertion, Ten per cent. discount on all contracts for three or more 
insertions. Forrates for one column Or one page, send for private circula-. 
N. B.—All letters om business must be addressed to 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, MEADVILLE, PA., 


and everything for publication to the Editor. Special Notices, or matter for advertise 
should reach the office by the 5th of the month to appear in the ensuing number. — 


Theodore L. Flood, Editor and Prop’r. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Nov. 30, 1880. 
Rooms or C.'L. S. C. 
Mrs. Speelman :—\ have examined your Gold Badge 
designed for the C. L.S. C. I fully approve it and have 
decided to adopt it as the only authorized gold badge of 
the Circle. * Yours will be 
considered the official eal y ours truly, 

J.H. VINCENT, 
President C. L. S. 














THE CHAUTAU QUA 


STUDENTS’ GAME OF THE SCIENCES, 


Mr. Eprror: Allow me to commend romivenelly 
and cordially this new task- play by Miss M.C. Cook. I 
have no financial or personal interest init. Its sale can- 
not even help the treasury of theC. L.S. C., but I am so 
thoroughly i ofits usefulness that I hereby call 

the of ou bers to it. It costs . It | 
is published by Miss * C. Cook} Buffalo, 

Yours, j. B. VINCENT. 
Plainfield, N. J., Dec. 7, 1880. 


con 


PRICE, $2.00. 
MRS. JAY W. SPEELMAN, 
Wooster, Wayne Co,, O. 





Address, 





